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N WASHINGTON I live in an educational institution. 
It is inhabited by Elsons at various ages and stages in 
the educational process. Just about the time I have 
persuaded my self that I am yet a virile young man, I am 
promptly brought down to proper age and size by one of 
the occupants of this educational institution. And thus, not 
long ago, a little redhead who had just been introduced to 
the study of ancient history looked up into my face and 
exclaimed, “My, Daddy, it must have been fun when you 
were a little boy, living among all those dinosaurs and ancient 
reptiles!” We do not always appear to others as we ourselves 
feel. 

I suppose it would have been fun to have lived when my 
daughter thought I was a little boy. To have had conscious 
existence at the beginning, to consciously exist now and to be 
able consciously to project ourselves into the dim distant 
furure would add amazing and perhaps alarming element to 
life. But, unhappily, among all the rich endowments bestowed 
upon us by our Creator at the beginning, the ability to be 
perpetually contemporaneous was not one of them. That 
which we have the privilege of doing is living in our own 
age, playing our own role, attempting to guide and modify 
human destiny by the dimensions of the kingdom of God 
which is both in time and beyond time. 

The age in which we live is difficult to define. Sir Winston 
Churchill remarked not long ago that in all human history, 
this is the most difficult century in which to be born. The 
discriminating columnist, Sokolsky, calls it “the time of the 
eternal war.” Our own President Eisenhower refers to it as 
“The Age of Peril.” We put a date at the top of our letters, 
but we do not know what it means. In fact, we have not yet 
made up our minds as to which century it is; whether it is 
the last century of a departing civilization or the first century 
of a new civilization. 

What we do know is that our age is a time of troubles, an 


era of severe testing. The question we must ask ourselves is 
whether or not we are great enough and good enough for the 
times? Have we the ethical excellence, the moral stamina and 
the spiritual resources for the world-wide responsibilities God 
has imposed upon us? 

Everywhere in our world today individual man is being 
overwhelmed by mass-man. For two-thirds of the world’s 
population, the most intimate details of everyday life are 
controlled by forces outside the individual. Although more 
subtle than in the East, this is increasingly a characteristic of 
the West. Radio influences our vocabularies. The television 
guides our styles and mores. Book Clubs select our reading. 
Columnists provide us with pre-masticated ideas. We do our 
business at chain stores and chain banks. There is an uncon- 
scious pressure to conform to cultural and social patterns and 
to minimize individual uniqueness. We live under the dicta- 
torship of social atmosphere and psychological climate. 

Man the individual, whose true nature has been revealed in 
the Scriptures, and whose free creative spirit was set loose 
in the Renaissance and Protestant Reformation—man, this 
individual man, an immortal soul with an eternal destiny, 
standing in the solemn grandeur of his createdness—that 
man is yielding everywhere to a composite, collectivized man. 

Another man is emerging, a man who is regarded as a 
soul-less animal caught in impersonal materialistic forces, 
relentlessly driving him toward a destiny over which he has 
no control. 

The progressive secularization of life, Western life, is so 
evident it needs little documentation. Services to human lives 
which for centuries were motivated by the religious spirit and 
had their inception in the church, no longer have specific 
relation to religion at all. 

Take healing of the body. Although medical services anti- 
dote the Christian era, the Church has been the chief ex- 
ponent of the ministry of healing for centuries. Hospitals, 
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EDWARD L. R. ELSON 


originally “hostels”, were way-stations or rest-centers where 
travelers, especially pilgrims to the Holy Land, could stop 
for spiritual physical rehabilitation. In earliest times the doc- 
tors were monks and the nurses were nuns. It was the love of 
Christ in action which made hospitals out of hostels. 

From ancient times there have been learned men and in 
antiquity there were schools of learning, but it is a simple 
fact of history that education in the Christian era has been 
the product of the Christian Church. Every time we see an 
academic gown and hood, we should be reminded that these 
were originally the costumes of learned monks. That many 
an institution, brought into being by men of God, has pushed 
the theistic ground of reference to the circumference of 
academic life and has become increasingly secular cannot be 
disputed. 

The profession of law has always had deep religious 
association. The objective of the lawyer was to achieve 
justice under a God who was the ruler of a moral universe. 
The bar of Justice before which he pleaded was once a com- 
munion rail. Today, the lawyer bows before the judge, but 
probably neither he nor others present in the modern court 
are aware that the bowing all began because there used to 
be a crucifix on the wall above the judge’s head before which 
all men would genuflect. 

So it goes. Even death we have committed to a neutral 
individual called the mortician. And, too often, the last solemn 
rites are held in places unrelated to the habitual sanctuary 
where in life the offices of praise and thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God have been offered by the deceased. 

Big labor and big business too often go on their separate 
ways, unrelated to the original motive, which was according 
to St. Paul’s injunction, “whatsoever you do, do all to the 
glory of God”. 

All rhe while there hangs over us the terrifying spectre 
that man, by his own devices and his own moral choices, in 
one colossal incineration may reduce his civilization to a mere 
memory on a vast galvanized desert. 

The predicament of modern man is this—that his tech- 
nological and scientific developments have so far exceeded 
his moral and spiritual development that it is to be doubted 
if man can be trusted with his own devices and his own 
destinies. The basic problems of our age, therefore, are moral 
and spiritual. The issues of our time turn on the kind of men 
and women we are. 

As a generation we dope ourselves with amateur psychology, 
turn wistfully to inspirational speakers, follow the peddlers 
of nostrums for banishing worry and fear, while often the 
prophets of God, with their painful judgments, go unheeded. 
Yet all the while we are left with a terrible emptiness and 
loneliness of soul and a frightful desolation of spirit. Often 
we are seized with the haunting feeling we have failed at 
living. As in the Garden of Eden, man is a renegade from his 
true nature, a fugitive from God, an alien in a strange realm. 

Outside the borders of Western civilization, the new bar- 
barian, or his equivalent, stands flexing his nuclear muscles— 
the monster with his fiery fulminations and a voice threaten- 
ing doom to all who do not give him his way. He has, in the 
short span of forty years moved from the age of the ox cart 
to the age of the jet plane and exercises dominion over 900 
million souls—in one grand imperial system of thought- 
control, property-control, and person-control. Since World 
War II, he has added forty-four square miles per hour to his 
domain, and would encompass the whole world if he could. 
And because he stands there belching forth his threats and 
thunders, nearly sixty cents of every government dol::: goes 
into military defense. 

We are driven to ask again—What is the central reality 
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which shapes America? How do we stand up to the diabolical 
forces set loose in the world? Who is there in America who 
will help us? Well, there are some who can give us no help— 
and their voices are loud and claimant. 

The cynics will not help us. And there are cynics among 
us—smart alec journalists who pen disdainful stories about 
America—her institutions, her leaders, her businesses—who 
are cynical about her religion, her homes, her education and 
her character. We know our defects. The cynical parade of our 
defects before the whole world can be as destructive as strut- 
ting our virtues and just as hypocritical. The cynic with his 
leer and jeer about America cannot help us. 

The debunkers cannot help us. Debunking the Founding 
Fathers by the vulgar literary sleuths cannot give a people 
confidence and strength. Distorting American character and 
besmirching our national heroes, serves no useful purpose. 
Our Founding Fathers were human. They knew it and we have 
always known it. But they had a great faith and a great dedica- 
tion, and a willingness to die for their faith. They had some 
affirmations by which they lived and which we need. Let us 
repudiate the debunkers and their fabrications, and by cher- 
ishing our heroes, make them symbols around whom we rally. 

The detractors of patriotism will not help us. There is a 
mood here and there which suggests that patriotism is some- 
thing mean and base. Patriotism, it is said was a virtue which 
served man while his society evolved from the primitive 
tribal stage to the stage of the nation-State, but which now 
must be put aside for broader concepts. But is this so? To 
love one’s country next only to God himself is not to love 
one’s fellow human beings over the world less. It should 
only move us to desire for them the same freedom and love 
of Country everywhere. Patriotism is a noble virtue emanating 
from religious faith. 

If the cynic, the debunker, the anti-patriot, cannot help us, 
who can? Only men who understand our heritage, who commit 
their lives utterly to God and seek to do His will, can lead us 
in this hour. 

There are those who say America has become great and 
strong only because of great natural resources, secured by 
wide oceans and friendly neighbors. Others have had these 
resources and for longer periods. The American succeeded 
because of a creative spirit emanating from his faith—faith 
in the free-man under a sovereign God—faith that such a 
man dedicated and disciplined, could be trusted with his own 
destiny. This faith has been mediated to American life by a 
variety of religious denominations. In some, this has been 
intimate and personal; in others, an attitude of life derived 
— the culture and social atmosphere produced by religious 
aith. 

Those who speak nostalgically of the “good old days,” when 
people were “more spiritual,” have not thought deeply. 

In 1850, only 15 per cent of the United States population 
belonged to a church. Today, more than 60 per cent are 
members. 

One hundred years ago, men worked from sun up to sun 
down to earn their bread. And alongside them were their 
young children who also worked grueling hours. A paid 
vacation was yet to come. 

The poor were auctioned as bonded servants. 

The mentally ill went to jails. 

Museums, concerts, even books, were only for the very rich. 
The rest had no time and no money to afford such luxuries. 

Few owned their homes. 

Health was poor; life expectancy was low. 

In short, man’s lot left much to be desired. 

Many advances have been made in the last century. The 
eight-hour day is almost universal, as are paid vacations. 
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Children go to school and not to work. 

Museums, libraries, and other cultural establishments are 
patronized more than ever before. 

Some three million youths now attend college—more than 
50 times those in 1850, and equal to all the college graduates 
from 1850 to 1934. 

Home ownership is increasing at the rate of one million 
a year. Today, more than 55 per cent of the population own 
their own homes. 

The health and life expectancy of the United States are at 
an all-time high, and the mortality the lowest in history. 

The American Geriatrics Society suggests that people may 
eventually have a life expectancy of 120 years—Social Security 
at 105, if you retire. 

These fruits of United States’ material progress have not 
debased spiritual values. In contrast to other societies, they 
have provided the leisure, the energy, and the means for a 
level of human and spiritual values never before attained. 

Apart from faith in God American life has no meaning. 
Our ideals are religious ideals, our standards, religious stand- 
ards, our goals, religious goals. Allow religion to languish 
and we deteriorate. Cultivate it and support it and we are 
strong. God in the most vivid sense was the source of our 
founding. 

In our society a religious life is not an option: it is an 
imperative. For we cannot have our culture except as we have 
a central core of worshiping, witnessing, praying, serving and 
sacrificing religious men and women. 

Is not the man who omits praying, neglects church-going, 
excludes God from his home and personal life until he is a 
religiously ignorant, but perhaps pleasing pagan—a definite 
drag on our life? He derives from our society the richness it 
has produced without his contributing to its renewal. And is 
not the man who maintains a religious home, who says his 
prayers, studies his Bible, and gives to sustain the witness— 
is not that man, however yo ow humbly seeking to 
know God and do his will, contribfting to the strength of 
America. 

All about us in America today, there are evidences of an 
incipient religious revival. Church membership is at an all 
time high, there is a church-building boom, mass evangelism 
reappears with dynamic effectiveness, the Bible remains the 
best seller, books and magazine articles about religion almost 
dominate our book stalls, we have a better quality of clergy- 
men, youth is eager and serious, everywhere religion is “in 
vogie’. 

But what we need to ask ourselves is, how deeply does it 
penetrate? Is personality being remodeled? Is human character 
being remade? Is our religious activity producing a better 
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people? I think it is. Despite our crime rate, our juvenile 
delinquency and our fragmented home life, I do not believe 
as some religious observers suggest, that this is all only 
“religion in general” or “faith in faith”, that it is superficial 
Or transitory. 

But many of us in this land are still beginners on the way 
to a vital religious life. We are at present immature and in- 
adequate. We need to lay hold on the great abiding verities 
of our own faith, allow God really to get hold of us, put 
into our daily lives the ethical and moral standards we hear 
on Sunday—and take a chance with the consequences. For 
God is the Ruler of a moral universe and He forgives and 
heals the man who is judged by His precepts and He sustains 
the man who is obedient to His will. 

Whatever else we may say of our Forefathers, they had 
four chief characteristics. 


1. They were committed to the elemental virtues of chas- 
tity, sobriety and frugality. 

2. They believed in work—for all persons, men and women, 
boys and girls. Indolence was condemned; industry was ex- 


tolled. 

3. There was the exaltation of the intellect—the eager 
discipline of the mind. The colonial home was a domestic 
university. 

+. They were a worshipping family—gathered about a book 
revered as God's word with father, the priest of his own 
household. 

We have hardly matched that. Life will be better when we 
rise to this example of early America. 

On occasions such as this, I think of our pioneer ancestor 
who faced the frontier and the future with three implements 
in his hands. He carried an axe, a gun, a book. With the 
axe, he felled the trees, built his home, his school, his church. 
With the gun, he hunted game for his table and pelts for 
his livelihood. His Book was his work from the Eternal, his 
text-book for his education, his guide in erecting political 
institutions. 

Today's American no longer carries the axe, the gun, the 
book. His axe has become our great industrial empire; and 
the whole world sees that. His gun has become our arsenal; 
and the world knows about that. Now his Book and the 
Person revealed in it is shedding forth the light of a new 
spiritual awakening—which if it comes to fruition, can make 
us something we never yet have been. 

What contribution are you making by your life, and witness, 
and work, to a spiritually potent America? 

If America is to lead in this desperate hour of history, she 
must become a great bastion of spiritual power. 


The Personal Search For Security 


IT CANNOT BE BOUGHT 
By ED LIPSCOMB, National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tennessee 


Delivered at opening luncheon Agricultural Ammonia Institute, Chicago, Illinois, Dec. 3, 1958 


UCH THINGS as man-made stars in the sky, factories 
with electronic brains, and engines run by atoms have 
brought new emphasis to a subject which gives more 

concern, to more people, more of the time, than any other. 

It is a subject which in America has become our principal 
twentieth century obsession. It is the subject of security— 
personal, individual security. 

We look on security as the ultimate achievement through 
which we can attain happiness and avoid misfortune in a 


world that has grown too complicated for us—a world where 
we are conscious of being pushed around by forces beyond 
our control. 

Significant as security is, essential as it is to the full happi- 
ness of which we are capable, very few of us have really found 
it. Most of us are still searching. 

The majority of us do our hunting in about the same three 
general areas. First among them—the place where more of 
us try harder and more confidently to find security than any 
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ED LIPSCOMB 


other—is the glamorous and promising field of money. 

Whether money is represented by greenbacks, bank books, 
bonds, or something else, the basic idea here is that the more 
of it we can accumulate, the happier and more secure we will 
be. 

Unfortunately, things somehow don’t work out that way. 
Not only will money not buy security, but normally it will not 
even hold its own value. It tends to evaporate—right out of 
our pocke.books—right through the walls of our safety boxes. 
In all the world’s history no currency has ever survived for 
more than 42 years after being transferred from a physical 
to a political base. Yours and mine was changed from gold 
to congressional paper 25 years ago, and thus far has moved 
more than half-way toward complete disappearance. 

That rate of decline indicates that perhaps our progress 
along this well-worn path has been a little slower than some. 
It is a situation which Congress has been rectifying in recent 
months, however, with new manifestations of financial irre- 
sponsibility which assure further enfeeblement of public 
confidence in the paper certificates on which so many of us 
depend. 

There is nothing new about all this, of course. When China- 
men used white deer skins as money before the time of Christ, 
the emperor instructed that all white deer be herded into his 
royal parks and that criminal penalties be imposed on any 
private citizen who possessed a white deer of his own. 

Whether it be medieval monarchs clipping the edges off 
gold coins in the royal treasury or our own ancestors counter- 
feiting into worthlessness the beads used by Indians as wam- 
pum, there has never been a central political power which 
did not delude its own people in the matter of their money. 
White deer or yellow gold, royal parks in China or a hole in 
the ground in Kentucky, the principle is the same. 

The point of it all is that the man who seeks security in 
money will invariably find that the price of security cannot 
be paid from his purse, that the purse itself is unreliable, and 
that added insecurity is often a by-product of his possessions. 

* * * 

Second to money, the place where the greatest number of 
us search for security is in the field of public programs. We 
have been taught and urged to look there. Most of our political 
leaders not only have insisted that security is essential, but 
have promoted the idea that the only sure and sensible 
approach to it is through plans and programs which they 
provide. 

Here is a popular and extensive hunting ground, divided 
roughly into two parts. One is recognized as the welfare area. 
Its best-known landmarks are Social Security, unemployment 
compensation, public housing, and other programs of a 
strictly individual and family nature. The other is the area 
of underwriting and guarantees, with wage floors and crop 
supports, deposit insurance, tariffs, and the like. 

Some of these programs may have merits of other kinds, 
but insofar as security is concerned, they represent one of the 
great and tragic delusions of our time—the delusion that we 
can achieve security by voting for it. We either fail to com- 
prehend or refuse to admit that handouts arranged by poli- 
ticians are essentially a matter of redistributing, on a political- 
ly expedient basis, the proceeds of compulsory collections made 
possible by public police power. 

No political program has ever yielded more than a passing 


‘semblance of security, and none ever will. Political tears 


flow and political hearts bleed in amazingly close proportion 
to the number of votes at stake. The dispenser of patronage 
finds it easy to persuade himself that the importance of his 
public purposes makes it permissible for him to put aside 
his private principles. Similarly the average voter, in most 
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cases, finds no compunction of conscience in supporting a 
program which he believes somehow is going to yield him 
more than he earns or is entitled to. This is the basic insin- 
cerity which alone is enough to prevent the attainment of 
security through political intervention. 

I wonder how much security there is for cotton farmers in 
a program which cut their acreage last season to the lowest 
level since the yellow fever epidemic of 1878—a program 
which in five years has priced them out of 62% of four of 
their largest industrial markets—while simultaneously an- 
other program of wage floors and union coddling was raising 
the price of last year’s $2,600 tractor to $3,000 for the same 
model and horsepower in the year ahead. 

I wonder how much security, sincerity, or even honesty 
there is in congressional decisions to raise benefits for the 
aged on five different consecutive occasions, each within a 
few months preceding a national election, and only on those 
pre-election occasions. Is that genuine concern for the aged, 
or is that self-serving concern for votes? 

All of you have watched the recent hysterical tizzy on the 
Potomac. You have seen the fiscal contortions of a frantic 
Congress with the bipartisan conviction that the automatic 
solution for any major problem consists of new or bigger or 
more all-inclusive public programs. 

Such doings would be amusing if they were not so deadly 
serious. A business boom slacks off from all-time peaks, and 
self-styled saviors insist on rescuing us through the bounty of 
their legislative deficits and the magic of their political 
prescriptions—even if they have to bankrupt us to do it. 

This whole business of sophistry in leadership, succor by 
the nursemaid state, and the fundamental dishonesty oi 
political economics is another subject for another day. The 
point here is that you and I will never find security in public 
programs. 

* * * 

In addition to such primary areas as private possessions and 
public programs, there are other important places where we 
security-conscious moderns go about our personal search. 

Pensions, vacation schedules, and certainty of seniority have 
assumed such importance that job applicants today ask more 
questions about them than about opportunities for advance- 
ment. Their interest in what the company will guarantee to 
do for them is greater than their concern over their capacity 
to earn the income and financial progress they demand. 

* . . 

Thus the search goes on. In the course of it we have piled 
up material wealth that is fabulous by any previous standard. 
We have come to believe without modesty that we are the 
envy of all the world. 

Yet a mere fraction of us have found what we are looking 
for. 

We are acutely conscious that the world about us, in many 
ways, has gone off and left us. Not only do we not understand 
satellites and cyclotrons, but we no longer can change the 
sparkplugs in our own automobiles. Failure of the electric 
lines leaves us virtually helpless; and a truck strike decreed 
by a distant labor monopolist can have us desperate for food 
in a matter of days. 

With the highest wages of all time, more than half of our 
60-odd million workers say they are dissatisfied with their 
jobs. With more money and machines than ever before, we 
have more mental cases—with more buildings going up, 
more nervous systems breaking down. Ours is referred to as 
the Age of Anxiety; and comedians make wisecracks about 
St. Vitus being our patron saint. 

We are buying enough barbiturates each year to put 
everybody in the nation to sleep for a month, and enough 
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aspirin to cure 74 billion average headaches; yet our situa- 
tion seems to become more fantastic as it unfolds. The greater 
our failure, the more determined is our pursuit of the very 
things that have failed us. 

If we could all have three times our current income, the 
finest houses with the biggest TV sets, and expensive yachts at 
the nearest boat dock, most of us would be unhappy and 
insecure again in exactly the length of time it took us to 
become accustomed to the change. 

& * . 

What, then, is our trouble, and what can we do about it? 
Where, and how, can we find the security we so urgently seek? 

The pathetic irony of our problem is that the search itself 
tends to be self-defeating. The more intense it becomes the 
more likelihood there is that we will fail to keep before us 
one simple basic truth that is utterly essential to its success 
—the truth of WHO WE REALLY ARE. 

Is each of us a rather small person who keeps getting 
smaller in a world that keeps getting more complex? Are we 
a combination of muscles weaker than those of a horse, senses 
inferior to those of a hunting dog, and a brain limited to 
discovering and re-arranging things which were all here when 
we came? 

Definitely, yes, we are that. We are, in fact, a rather drab 
animal composed of elements worth less than the price of 
dinner at a good hotel. 

If that were the end of it, security would be simple. Money 
and possessions and public programs would be wholly ade- 
quate for human animals who cannot change their sparkplugs, 
or who for that matter require thousands of years of develop- 
ment before they can put one tiny chunk of metal into orbit 
around this puny planet. 

There is, however, one thing more. It is more important 
than all else combined. It is what makes us who we really 
are. It is the solid fact that all the things in all the universe 
that really count—all the things that can give us assurance 
and protection—all the things that are strong and safe and 
permanent enough to provide the security we seek—all these 
exist in only one place, and that place is inside ourselves. 

Who are we? We are the embodiment—the only embodi- 
ment—of the unchanging spiritual and moral qualities which 
give human life absolutely its only significance. For you and 
me—with sparks of immortality in our breasts—to seek 
genuine security in money or government or business devices 
is for eagles to look to sparrows to defend them, or lions to 
expect protection from housecats. 

For you and me, whether we like it or not, whether we 
even believe it or not, there is only one place where security 
can be found—and that place is inside ourselves. 

Here, and here alone, is the stuff of which security is built-— 
ideals, not dollars; principles, not pensions; character, not 
convenience or expediency. Here is the place where each of 
us is in absolute control—where we can set in motion the 
simple causes of which security is the sure effect—where we 
can consciously embrace and consistently obey the laws that 
make the major difference berween us and our horses and 


hupting dogs. 
* These are the simple laws I am talking about—laws we have 
heard all our lives—laws about unselfishness, honesty, truth, 


love. You can look them up in the Ten Commandments or 
the Sermon on the Mount. They are summarized in the nine 
lines of the First and Second Greatest Commandments. The 
Golden Rule covers a good portion of them in fewer words 
than you can send in a straight telegram. 

I hope you will not misunderstand the reason for these 
particular references. I am not talking about these laws be- 
cause they are in the Bible. I am not even claiming that they 
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are true because they are written there. These are laws that 
appear in the sacred manuscripts of ours and other religions 
because they are true, and because man throughout all his his- 
tory and experience has learned, the hard way, that they always 
work. No congress can repeal them and no supreme court can 
change them by reversing previous interpretations. 

Ours is an orderly universe, and moral law is as much a 
part of the permanent plan of it as are the laws of matter. 
We cannot see the law of gravity. We are free to argue over 
how it works or to ignore it completely if we wish. We will 
nevertheless be just as dead after falling a few floors as though 
we had accepted it fully. 

We are similarly free to deny or ignore the laws of the 
spirit inside us. We can forget them unintentionally or we 
can violate them deliberately, but we cannot change their 
effects. We can no more achieve security by piling up posses- 
sions than we can raise rose bushes from radish seed or pro- 
duce Herefords by breeding foxhounds. The choices are ours, 
but the consequences are beyond our control. 

+. a & 

Once fundamentals are fully accepted, there remains for 
most of us, however, the practical problem of positive and 
specific application. You and I are not theologians, trained 
philosophers, or even psychologists. We are everyday people 
who want a plan and an approach we can get our teeth into. 
We want something that will yield, with all possible prompt- 
ness, results in proportion to the effort we make. Above all, 
we want to know exactly where and how to start. 

I do not claim to have all the answers. As James Michener 
has said, “This is the journey that men make: to find them- 
selves.” But for any man who wants a suggestion, I have it; 
and I know it will work. I know it because it is part of the 
law. It is something every man can do—something as prac- 
tical and specific as saving part of your earnings or putting 
on a campaign to increase sales and profits. 

It can be defined and described in four volumes, or it 
can be identified by four letters—one short word that can 
unlock the secrets, simplify the procedure, and assure the 
success of your start toward personal security. Those letters 
are G-I-V-E—GIVE. Give, and give in abundance, of what 
to you is the most important thing in all the world—YOUR- 
SELF. 

Money may have a part in it, or property, or time and 
thought and service. The essential ingredient, however, is not 
the checks you write, the committees you head, the speeches 
you make, or even the number of people you help. It is YOU. 
It is the extent to which you are losing yourself in the job 
of giving of yourself for the benefit of those about you. What- 
ever the form, it is indispensable that the substance be you. 

Is that too simple—too much like grammar school stuff? 
Is it particularly difficult to believe? 

I hope not—sincerely I hope not. The reason is that, if 
those four letters seem simple or naive to you, there is one 
thing sure—you have never really given. You have never even 
seriously thought about it much as yet. 

Eternal law has decreed that what a man keeps entirely for 
himself he loses, and that what he gives to others becomes 
forever his. It says that his rewards will be in proportion to 
the use he makes of the talent and opportunities at his dis- 
posal. Ir holds no man responsible for opportunities he does 
not have or results beyond his capacity to achieve. Widow's 
mite or rich man’s millions, the only relationship that really 
counts is that between gift and giver. 

Suppose you really give—to your family, your friends, your 
associates, and the causes where you can be most effective. 
Suppose you try hard to give so much that giving, to you, 
becomes more significant than getting. Suppose you get more 
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interested in creating a better world for those around you 
than in creating a better place for yourself in it. 

How long do you think you will keep being concerned 
with security? And how long do you think it will be before 
you have it—have it in quality and quantity that all the 
money in the world cannot buy? 

Have you ever watched the way in which security falls into 
place for people like that? 

Have you ever known anyone who was really secure who 
wasn't like that? 

Do you really, seriously, honestly believe it is possible to 
achieve it in any way but that? 

Many people do. Many will continue to give themselves 
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ulcers to gain another diminishing dollar. Many will continue 
to support the politician who promises the biggest, program. 
Many will continue to believe that security consists of the 
abundance of the things they can assemble. Many will go to 
their graves without ever learning that security cannot be 
bought, and that it cannot be bestowed by another. 

There is one place we can find it—one way we can achieve 
it. As we follow that way, we will find that our souls have 
become bigger than our concern over silver or satellites. Our 
tread will be firm and our hearts will be strong and our minds 
will be free. We will know that our search for security is 
over, for we will have found—you and I—that our lives are 
in tune with things that are eternal. 


The Meaning of Freedom 


OUR GOD GIVEN RIGHTS ARE BEING NATIONALIZED 


By DR. FELIX MORLEY, Author and Editor 
Former President of Haverford College and Pulitzer Prize winning ex-editor of the Washington Post 
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New York City, December 4, 1958 


external impact of the United States. This afternoon 

you will be examining major forces operating within 
our own society. It has been suggested that my function is to 
provide a linkage between the two. I am supposed to bridge 
the gap between the way we look to others and the way we 
look to ourselves—no mean assignment! 

Though I am no engineer I have noticed that whenever I 
drive over a bridge, it stretches behind me as well as ahead. 
And in applying that observation to the theme of this Con- 
gress—"“America—Today and Tomorrow’—it seems to me 
that some consideration must be given to America Yesterday. 
Time is a river which does not begin at the point on the bank 
where we happen to be standing. 

All of our speculation on America Tomorrow is necessarily 
conditioned by our knowledge of America today. And no- 
body—native or foreign—can understand this country today 
without some appreciation of the ideas and practices that have 
shaped our present thinking. When a man applies for a post 
of responsibility he is judged not only by what he is doing, 
or what he says he expects to do, but most decisively by what 
he has already done. What's “On the Record” is at least 
equally important in any judgment concerning nations. 

So what I have sketched is a two-way, dual purpose bridge, 
connecting past and present in a manner which should justify 
some inferences for the future. I propose to link what we are 
with what we were, believing that this is essential in order to 
reconcile what others think of us with what we think of 
ourselves. In that way a lot of current confusion can be clari- 
fied, if not eliminated. We don’t want to be as muddled as 
the little girl in Washington who was caught by a park 
policeman throwing onions from her picnic basket into the 
already odoriferous Potomac. “Why are you doing that?” he 
asked sternly. And she replied: “I want to make the Bridge 
Over the River Kwai.” 

If you have tears—about my bridge—prepare to shed them 
now. 

I gather that this morning there were some polite in- 
timations that the United States is not fulfilling the role of 
World Leadership as competently, or generously, as some had 
hoped. Much more important is the question of whether we 
are being true to our own traditions, which must be main- 
tained if we are to be of any lasting help to others: — 
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“This above all: to thine own self be true 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

To be true to ourselves as a people means, I take it, to 
keep constantly in mind the principles of Civil Government 
which have made our country great. There is nothing very 
abstruse about them. Indeed these principles can readily be 
deduced from the original Articles of the Constitution which 
any literate person can read carefully within half an hour. Yet 
I doubt that more than a trifling percentage of our present 
adult population has ever given even that much thought to 
the basic ideas without which our Ship of State becomes a 
rudderless Leviathan, floundering in stormy seas. 

For this audience it need scarcely be emphasized that our 
Constitution is a strongly negative document, full of pro- 
hibitions against governmental action. The word “no,” as a 
direct restraint on government, occurs 26 times in the original 
seven articles, and five times more in the first Ten Amend- 
ments, which we call the Bill of Rights. Let’s recall a few 
instances: 

“No Bill of Attainder of ex post facto Law shall be passed.” 

“No tax or duty shall be laid on Articles exported from 
any state.” 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of Appropriations made by Law.” 

“No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States.” 

“No person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act.” 

“No new State shall be framed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State.” 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion.” 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury.” 

That is Only a sample, which your own memories can 
expand, of the many specific prohibitions placed on govern- 
ment in behalf of what our forefathers regarded as inalienable 
individual rights. If Harry Truman had been living in 1787 
I suppose he would have called it “A Do-Nothing Constitu- 
tion.” Fortunately, not all of the many rival leaders of his 
Party are so strongly imbued with the belief that Government 
should get bigger and bigger, providing ever more services for 
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our own and other peoples—a theory precisely the opposite 
of that on which our institutions are based. 

Of course, the political theory of the Founding Fathers was, 
in fact, anything but negative. They put restraints on govern- 
ment so that the governed might be free. They sought to keep 
“the power in the people,” as William Penn expressed his 
ideal for Pennsylvania, a full century before the Federal Con- 
stitution was written. Indeed, from the very beginning, in all 
the 13 colonies, you find this faith in self-government; this 
belief that the individual not merely can but should manage 
his own affairs. We owe the word “officious,” meaning med- 
dlesome and intrusive, to this healthy resentment against 
official probing into individual privacy. And you recall that 
about the strongest indictment brought against George III, in 
the Declaration of Independence, was this:— 

“He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
their substance.” 

I know, as well as you do, that this sort of Americanism lies 
behind us. I also know that on the modern high-speed bridge 
—such as the one we are now crossing—there are official 
signs which say: “No Stopping.” But as we fintail towards the 
Socialistic State across the Rubicon we can at least ask our- 
selves whether these early Americans were merely horse-and- 
buggy drivers; whether George III was really the forward- 
looking one in his insistence on a planned and controlled 
economy; whether George Washington was fundamentally 
wrong in thinking that you could expect longevity for a 
Federal Republic set up “to secure the Blessings of Liberty.” 

Certainly the plain peopie of many other countries thought 
we had something. Almost overnight, once this Constitution 
was adopted, America became the Land of Opportunity. Our 
government offered immigrants nothing and no other govern- 
ment ever considered putting up two cents to bring the United 
Staces out of the ruck of underdeveloped nations. But still 
the newcomers swarmed in, for all the crudeness and the 
hardships which cultured Europeans satirized, asking only a 
chance to better their lot and that of their posterity, and to 
do so by that hard work and self-directed investment of 
savings which is the only way in which an underdeveloped 
country can be successfully developed without the loss of 
freedom. 

Undoubtedly there was a magic in our Do-Nothing gov- 
ernmental system. Left to their own devices, these former 
subjects became citizens; serfs changed into individuals. Not 
by the augmentation but by the diminution of government, 
men had been liberated. As Walt Whitman exultantly sang: 

“I swear I begin to see the meaning of these things! 

. it is not America who is so great, 

It is not I who am great, or to be great—it is you 

up there, or anyone, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, governments, 

theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form great individuals. 

Underneath all, individuals! . 

The American compact is altogether with individuals . . .” 

Yes, the American compact was with, and among, in- 
dividuals. “We the People . . . do ordain and establish this 
Constitution.” But the compact depended on the assumption 
that in return for the freedom assured them the people of this 
country would literally govern themselves, according to those 
standards of ethics and morality which are not of an age but 
for all time. That religious belief in Absolute Values was basic 
not merely to the framing, but also to the perpetuation of our 
Constitutional form of government. As Madison wrote, in 
the Federalist Papers: “We rest all our political experiments 
on mankind's capacity for self-government.” And half a century 
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later that shrewd French observer, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
confirmed it by noting, of yesterday's Americans, that “Religion 
... must be regarded as the first of their political institutions.” 

So the twin foundations of Faith and Freedom were the 
cornerstones of the arch through which the Old Americans 
looked towards their tomorrow, which is our today. Their 
clever and wholly novel formula was to prevent the establish- 
ment of any kind of monopoly, thus keeping “the power in 
the people,” who would be worthy of it. In the sphere of 
politics this aim was achieved both by dividing power between 
the central and state governments, and by dividing it again, 
among the executive, legislative and judicial branches in each 
and all of these governments. We had a government of checks 
and balances. It has become one of unbalanced government 
checks! 

The revolutionary achievement of this separation of power 
was to free Americans from the stereotypes of the past, per- 
mitting them to develop their talents, individually and co- 
operatively, for whatever ends seemed to them best. With 
religious faith it could be assumed that the ends would be 
moral, and that freedom would therefore be justified. As 
George Washington put it in his Farewell Address: “Religion 
and morality are indispensable supports of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to (our) political prosperity.” 

But there were seeds of ruin as well as of growth within 
this magnificent conception. The same Constitution that 
sought to establish freedom simultaneously perpetuated human 
slavery, on which the economy of the South was built. And 
this pracitce, even when humanely operated, made all our 
pretensions in behalf of liberty ring hollow. The emphasis on 
religion alone made it necessary to regard the black, no less 
than the white, as one of “God's chillun.” In the North it 
seemed unquestionable that human slavery had to be abolished 
in order “to secure the blessings of liberty.” To the South it 
was equally unquestionable that under the Constitution this 
was a matter for the decision of the several States as they 
deemed best. Do not too lightly assume, as you look towards 
tomorrow, that we have some God-given ability to solve all 
problems. We failed most tragically on that one. 

We not only failed, but in our failing set up new problems 
which only now are reaching full maturity. And to show 
their magnitude, both for ourselves and for the world at large, 
the pattern of evolution must be briefly sketched. That pat- 
tern Clearly shows what we confront today, and will be unable 
to evade tomorrow. As the Centennial of the Civil War comes 
up it’s time to face those problems, which certainly were not 
solved by sending paratroopers to Little Rock. 

The Civil War was waged by Lincoln not to destroy but 
to preserve the Federal Union. While the alleged right of 
secession was effectively denied, by force majeure, all other, 
less questionable, rights of the States were to be maintained, 
in behalf of the Northern States and people as much as those 
of the South. Had Lincoln lived that might well have been 
the happy outcome. But what we actually got was the Four- 
teenth Amendment and it is high time for business leaders to 
realize that the whole trend towards Socialism in this country 
roots there—in that currently much-quoted clause which says: 
“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

At the time that was thought to be directed only against 
the States where slavery had been legal. But please note, as the 
present Supreme Court does not fail to do, that the wording 
applies to ALL states, to Alaska as much as to Mississippi. 

The catastrophic effect has therefore been to imply that 
the States as such are hostile, or at least indifferent, to the 
rights of their citizens and that these rights must in conse- 
quence become a special concern of the national government. 
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In retrospect we can clearly see that the basic theory of our 
federal republic was impugned by this declaration that its 
constituent units—the States—cannot be trusted to respect 
the immunities—the freedom, that is—of their own people. 
From the viewpoint of government all the rights of the sub- 
ject, all your rights as business managers, can be classified 
either as “privileges or immunities.” 

For a period of some decades after the Civil War, when 
business leadership was strongly influential in Washington, 
some thought it advantageous that the State governments were 
being made so subordinate. They were thus rendered unable 
to block the will of the railroad and other late Nineteenth 
Century tycoons. But having cut the States down to size it 
was only a matter of time before Big Government would cut 
down business independence in its turn. 

Having nationalized Rights, by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
the next step of the centralizers was logically to nationalize 
those Powers which originally had been reserved to the States. 
Washington could not make its usurpation of local rights 
effective without unrestricted power of taxation. The trend 
towards Socialism was now beginning to be manifest, so there 
was far more opposition to the Sixteenth Amendment than the 
Fourteenth had ever experienced. But it was ratified early in 
1913, under a Republican President, since then the Central 
Government has had unlimited funds at its disposal. More- 
over, with the aid of two World Wars, ostensibly fought in 
behalf of freedom, we have developed an inconvertible man- 
aged currency which pretty well disposes of any freedom to 
manage their own affairs successfully on the part of our own 
people. 

The Nationalization of Rights and the Nationalization of 
Financial Power. There were two long steps back towards 
that Governmental Absolutism against which our forefathers 
rebelled. It remained for the New Deal to round out the cycle 
of Reaction. I shall cite only one instance, as I approach the 
end of my bridge from past to present. But to me it seems 
an instance of supreme importance, for any intelligent forecast 
of the future. 

I am referring to President Roosevelt's annual Message to 
Congress, of January 6, 1941, now almost eighteen years ago. 
In this he outlined what he called the “four essential freedoms,” 
with the warning that: “A free nation has the right to expect 
full cooperation from all groups.” Here we see the collective 
concept of a “free mation”—and today we use the phrase ad 
nauseam—replacing the old American conception of a free 
people. The clear suggestion is that freedom is a gift from 
the national government and not, as oldtimers like myself 
grew up to believe, a gift from God. 

Lest you think I exaggerate I shall briefly remind you of 
those “four freedoms.” They were of Speech; of Worship; from 
Want; from Fear. As suggested by the different prepositions 
—of and from—the first two are of a wholly different nature 
from the second pair. And this negative pair of freedoms— 
from Want and from Fear—have no relationship to our tra- 
ditional concept of freedom, which was always positive—for 
and not from a self-decided course of action. 

Security from want and fear is what Mr. Roosevelt really 
meant, and to provide that security can be regarded as a 
proper governmental function, though with us supposedly a 
local rather than a national responsibility. But by equating 
Security with Freedom, and choosing the latter word, this 
President used the great prestige of his office to establish the 
idea that the National Government can and should provide 
Freedom. And by tomorrow this reasoning could easily lead 
on to the intolerable conclusion that anyone who opposes 
masterful government is ipso facto opposed to freedom. 

This somber thought is bolstered by a glance at Mr. 
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Roosevelt's first pair of freedoms—of Speech and of Worship. 
Since 1791 these have been written into the Constitution of 
the United States. But there they are set forth as Natural 
Rights on which the government is specifically forbidden to 
trespass—'Congress shall make no jaw respecting” them. In 
Mr. Roosevelt's presentation, however, it became the duty of 
centralized government to provide rather than to respect those 
rights—"everywhere in the world.” 

It is not surprising that the Soviet Government received 
that speech with great enthusiasm. What startled me, at the 
time, was the almost complete failure of the American press 
to analyze its literally subversive implications. They were soon 
to become clear, in the subsequent “Economic Bill of Rights” 
and all the consequent Welfarism which is certainly a very 
central part of the picture today. 

Let me emphasize, however, that personal criticism, here 
as elsewhere, can very easily be overdone. Before Mr. Roose- 
velt was born the process of taking their guaranteed rights 
away from the States and from the people was well underway. 
Before he had risen higher than Secretary of the Navy the 
Sixteenth Amendment had given the central government the 
financial power to exercise and expand these usurped rights. 
All that President Roosevelt did was to carry the pre-estab- 
lished trend towards National Socialism one logical step 
farther. After the nationalization of Rights and the nation- 
alization of powers has come, quite naturally, the naturaliza- 
tion of Freedom itself. As I reach the far end of my bridge, 
and look towards tomorrow, I see no evidence that this trend 
will shortly be reversed. 

On the contrary, I see a failure to realize that the free 
market is not a reality in itself, that it is only a reflection of 
the idea of freedom, and therefore will disappear if the 
thought behind it dies. Let me illustrate what 1 mean. The 
electric utilities have had an excellent advertising campaign— 
ECAP—which has largely concentrated on the Constitutional 
guarantees of freedom. Now they are told that this advertising 
aims to influence legislation, and cannot be regarded as a 
tax deductible business expense. In other words it is no longer 
proper business for individuals to promote freedom as a vital 
aspect of daily living. Freedom is for officials to promote. 
That’s what the change from a free people to a free nation 
means. 

I have carried the ball too long, and admittedly backwards 
rather than forwards. Bur at least I know at which end of the 
field the goal of freedom stands. I'm not confused between 
freedom and servitude, as I sometimes feel some of our in- 
dustrial leadership is. 

I mentioned the manner in which business helped to under- 
mine States’ Rights, when that doctrine seemed to stand in 
the way of rapid industrial expansion. I personally recall the 
indecent haste with which many business leaders enrolled 
under NRA, in spite of its obviously monopolistic character 
and purposes. And I am very uneasily aware of the extent to 
which government contracts are today relied upon to maintain 
prosperity. 

Nobody is to be blamed for swimming with the tide. But 
I would point out that this Republic was not built by those 
who just went along. And it won’t be maintained by following 
the easiest course—now that the tide is running out. 

Freedom is not a natural condition of mankind, and I fear 
there are many who would trade it for security any day. 
Possibly desire for freedom is weakened, rather than strength- 
ened, by the lavish satisfaction of stimulated physical wants. 
In any case, productive capacity and technological skills do 
not of themselves spell freedom. Soviet Russia has these and 
it may well be that Khrushchev’s predictions about overtaking 
our material production will prove justified. 
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I see no reason for assuming that a slave system is neces- 
sarily less productive, and less mechanically efficient, than one 
based on free enterprise. We can only maintain our income 
taxes at present confiscatory levels because there are so many 
people who work to satisfy a creative instinct rather than for 
mere monetary reward. The tragedy is that while we have far 
better incentives to offer than have the Communists, we fail 
to emphasize them. 

Thus we continually talk about the free market, and the 
mechanism of exchange, as though it were an end in itself, 
instead of only a very efficient means to spiritual ends which 
we are somehow embarrassed to discuss. We simply do not 
like to rest Our case on faith, although without faith there 
can be no freedom. We are not half as anxious to keep a clear 
conception of God as the Communists are to destroy it. 
Naturally, the more dedicated group is winning. 

Recently I revisited Williamsburg, for one particular reason. 
Now that the physical restoration there is complete I wanted 
to find out how they propose to revive the ideals which once 
blossomed there so vigorously, and which alone made it 
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rational for Mr. Rockefeller to spend some 80 million dollars 
on the reconstruction. And in the course of my research I 
talked with Dr. Edward Alexander, whose title there is Direc- 
tor of Interpretation, and whose difficult task it is to put 
substance into the shell, to create something more than a 
beautiful outdoor museum. I quote something he said: 
“Eighteenth Century Virginia was governed largely by 
an aristocracy of about 300 families, but this ruling class 
was a working aristocracy which took its community service 
seriously. A chief crop of Virginia plantations was not'only 
tobacco, but leaders.” 

There are 300 men at this Congress who could, if they 
would, restore to American life much of the sense of dedica- 
cation that inspired the foundation of the United States. But 
to perform this deeply needed service you will have to do 
much more than manufacture, as those old Virginians had to 
do more than grow tobacco. 

You will also have to lead in the rediscovery of that faith 
without which there is no freedom; with which there are no 
difficulties a self-governing people cannot surmount. 


Foreign Policy Today 


TO SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered before the California State Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, California, December 4, 1958 


NITED STATES foreign policy is designed to serve 

one of the purposes of our Constitution, “to secure the 

blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity”. 
There was a time when foreign policy played a relatively 
minor role in that great task. Today its role is major. 

The world has been so shrunk by the developments of 
science and technology that events anywhere impinge on men 
everywhere. Furthermore, international Communism, seeking 
its “one world”, operates against us on a global basis. 

Its leaders have always considered that the United States 
was the hardest nut for them to crack. They hope, however, to 
do so by getting control of the rest of the world, leaving 
the United States so encircled and isolated, and subject to 
such economic strangulation that, as Stalin predicted, we will 
recognize that continuing struggle is hopeless and will 
“voluntarily” accept the Communist concept. 

During the period preceding and following the Second 
World War, international Communism made immense gains in 
Europe and in Asia. Now it rules about 900 million people. 

In recent years that expanding process has been checked. 
That has been the result of overall policies which I should like 
briefly to recall before turning to the Pacific and Far Eastern 
scene. 

II. 

It is our policy to check the Communist use or threat of 
force by having retaliatory power, and the will to use it, so 
that the Communist use of force would obviously be unprofit- 
able. 

I emphasize both the power and the will. One without the 
other is useless. Also, that will must be sufficiently manifest 
that potential aggressors will calculate that they could not 
aggress without disaster to themselves. 

It is not pleasant to have to plan in these terms. But in the 
world as it is, there is no other way to peace and security for 

ourselves and for other parts of the endangered free world. 


III. 
It is, however, not enough merely to have great retaliatory 


striking power. It is necessary to have forces-in-being at 
endangered points. Nations in close proximity to powerful 
aggressive forces need the reassurance of some visible force 
within their own territory. They are not content to be wholly 
dependent upon decisions in other lands. 

Furthermore, vast retaliatory power should not be, and 
will not be, invoked lightly. There must be an ability to oppose 
what may be limited probings in ways less drastic than gen- 
eral nuclear war. 

A capacity quickly to help Lebanon; such power as was 
rapidly deployed in the Taiwan area; the presence of United 
States forces in such areas as Berlin, West Germany and Korea, 
all contribute essentially to the peace and security of our 
country. 

Most of the “limited war” forces are contributed by our 
allies. For example, they contribute 80 per cent of the ground 
forces. We help to maintain and support these forces by sup- 
plying, where needed, military weapons, and occasionally some 
financial support. 

This is truly a system of “collective” security. It provides 
security for the United States as well as for our allies. 


IV. 


We also have policies to cope with the Communist tactics 
of political and economic subversion. 

The former colonial areas have long been marked out as 
special prey fir Communism. Lenin taught that international 
Communism should stimulate “nationalism” to the point of 
breaking, totally, political, economic and cultural ties between 
the so-called “colonial and dependent areas” and the Western 
powers. Then, it was calculated, the new countries would 
become so dependent upon the Communist nations that the 
peoples could, as Lenin put it, be “amalgamated” into the 
Communist bloc. 

That strategy is being actively pursued today, taking ad- 
vantage of the liberating policies of the colonial powers. 

During the postwar period 21 new nations have been 
granted political independence and others are on the threshold 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


of independence. International Communism is striving to gain 
control of these new countries. Its efforts are reinforced by the 
rapid economic development within the existing Sino-Soviet 
orbit. Harsh discipline and austerity contribute to its rapid 
economic growth. The newly independent and the less de- 
veloped countries see this, and are told that with Communist 
help and guidance they can make the same progress. Inter- 
national Communism is now in a position to offer many 
technicians and considerable amounts of economic assistance 
to support its subversive program. 

The free nations which have accumulated capital need 
to assist the less developed countries to carry out, in freedom, 
development programs. The peoples of the less developed 
countries must feel that they live in an environment that is 
made dynamic by forces that will lift them out of what, 
for most, has been a stagnant morass of poverty. 

This task is, in the main, one for private capital and normal 
trade. But Government must effectively supplement private 
efforts. When it does so, it is demonstrably acting to secure 
for us and our posterity the blessings of liberty. 

If these new countries, representing much of Asia and 
Africa, fall to Communism, and if the same lure operates 
in Latin America, then international Communism would 
have gone far to having the United States within the cruel 
grasp of its encirclement. 


V. 

It is not sufficient to be defensive. Freedom must be a 
positive force that will penetrate. 

Only individuals and free enterprise can impart that 
quality. In a struggle where individual freedom is the issue, 
government cannot carry all the responsibility. Governments 
of the free can do much. But the essential exponents of free- 
dom are free people. 

Our nation was founded as a great experiment in freedom. 
Our people were endowed with a sense of mission. As put in 
the opening paragraph of the “Federalist papers,” we hoped 
by our “conduct and example” to demonstrate to all the world 
the advantages of a free and self-governing society. And, in 
fact, we did just that. 

When our nation was formed, the tide of despotism was 
high. We contributed largely to rolling it back. What we did 
became known as the “Great American Experiment”, and it 
caught the imagination of men everywhere. 

We must be imbued with that spirit and set that example. 

Freedom is still a magnet that attracts. Let me recall these 
facts: 

Of the Chinese Communist prisoners taken in Korea, 
two-thirds rejected repatriation. 

From Communist China the people flee to Hong Kong 
and Macao. 

In Korea about 2 million have gone from the Com- 
munist north to the south. 

In Vietnam nearly 1 million went from the Communist 
north to the south. 

During the Hungarian rebellion, 200,000 escaped to 
freedom. 

In Germany over 3 million have gone from east to west. 

Indeed, the evidence suggests a “law” of popular gravitation 
to democratic freedom. 

Within the past five years there have been violent out- 
breaks in East Berlin, East Germany, Poland, Hungary and 
Communist China. 

Today, the Soviet rulers threaten West Berlin because 
they have been put on the defensive by the inspiring demon- 
stration there of what free men can do. 

Communist rulers have shown a formidable capacity to 
impose their rule. But if free men show the good fruits of 
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freedom, the enslavers will always be on the defensive and 
will face the ultimate collapse of their system. 
VI. 

Let me now turn to the particular problems of the Pacific 
and the Far East. 

1. In Asia international Communism now controls a great 
population and land mass represented by the China Main- 
land, Tibet, North Korea and North Vietnam. 

2. The non-Communist countries are scattered abour the 
rim of this great mass. For the most part they constitute 
separated insular or peninsular positions, Historically, they 
lack common ties, there is little sense of regional unity. As 
between some of the free Asian countries, there is antagonism, 

3. The Communist regime in Peiping, closely leagued with 
Moscow, is bearing down hard on the free Asian countries 
with its massive weight of numbers, its rising military power 
and its infiltration among overseas Chinese who constitute 
a large and influential element in most of the free Asian 
countries. It penetrates labor unions, student groups and 
left-wing political parties. It has a vast underground apparatus 
and extensive propaganda facilities. 

4. Internally, Red China is feverishly imposing a com- 
munization program designed quickly to transform the Chinese 
nation into a great military and industrial power. The program 
is one of slave labor that sacrifices human dignity on a scale 
unprecedented in all world history. But it is producing material 
results. 

5. The communization program inevitably creates wide- 
spread discontent. In order to divert hostility from themselves, 
the rulers pretend that this program is needed because the 
United States threatens to attack, They have launched a 
virulent “Hate America” campaign. 

6. Of the 11 free Far Eastern countries, 8 have gained 
their independence since 1945. They inevitably lack experience 
in public administration. They are in an early stage of 
economic development. Their industries remain to be created. 
Their standards of living are low. 

These conditions of the Far East are quite different from 
those of Western Europe, for example. There, the free coun- 
tries are contiguous; they have a similar culture; they are 
well developed economically. 

Despite the different circumstances, that must always be 
taken into account, the basic principles I have outlined are 
nevertheless applicable in the Far East and can preserve free- 
dom there. 

VIL 

We have developed Far Eastern collective security arrange- 
ments to the maximum degree so far practical. Of these 
security arrangements, the most significant is that created by 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 

In addition, the United States has bilateral security ar- 
rangements with the Republics of the Philippines, Korea and 
China and with Japan. We have a trilateral treaty with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

The United States maintains large mobile power, air and 
sea, in the Pacific, and some ground forces, particularly in 
Korea. These are part of a free world defense network in the 
Far East involving some 1,750,000 troops, most of them 
battle experienced. These forces deter, and can resist, Com- 
munist aggression. They are backed up by the retaliatory 
striking power of the United States, if this is needed. 

There have been no Communist territorial gains in the 
Far East since SEATO was formed in 1954. 

The recent Communist show of force in the Taiwan area 
was for the avowed purpose of liquidating the Government 
of the Republic of China and expelling the United States 
from the Western Pacific. It was pushed to the point of 
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ascertaining whether the United States had the will to fight 
if challenged. We showed that will and avoided a loss which 
would have been not merely Quemoy but, ultimately, the 
entire free world position in the Western Pacific. 


VIL. 


In addition to contributing military security, the United 
States promotes the general economic and political health of 
the free nations of the Far East. This is in accord, both with 
our traditions and with our interest. Also, we thereby combat 
the Chinese Communist tactics of subversion. 

In this connection I should like to mention our attitude 
toward the Chinese Communist regime. I spoke of this rather 
fully in a talk which I made here in San Francisco in June of 
last year. What I now say is designed to supplement and not 
ro subtract from what I then said. 

Developments make it never more clear that if we were 
to grant political recognition to the Chinese Communist 
regime, it would be a well-nigh mortal blow to the survival 
of the non-Communist governments in the Far East. Such 
recognition and the seating of the Chinese Communists in the 
United Nations would so increase their prestige and influence 
in the Far East, and so dishearten the free nations, that the 
Communist subversive efforts would almost surely succeed. 

Contrary arguments come largely from two sources. There 
are those who argue that since the Chinese Communist regime 
exists and has power in Mainland China, we ought to accord 
it political recognition. 

There is, however, no principle of international law to 
this effect. Recognition is a privilege which can be accorded 
or withheld. There are several de facto regimes in the world 
that we do not recognize. We act, in this respect, as our 
national interest dictates. 

The Chinese Communist regime is bitterly hostile to the 
United States, It is dedicated to expelling us from the Western 
Pacific. It is determined to take over the free peoples and 
resources of the area. It violates all established principles of 
international law and of civilized conduct. 

Why should we give aid and comfort to such a regime and 
to such policies? 

Some think we should recognize the Chinese Communist 
regime in the hope that large and profitable trade would fol- 
low. That is an illusion. The Mainland of China has never 
been a large customer of the United States, and its trade 
is even more closely regimented under the Communist rule. 

The United States today is exporting to the non-Communist 
countries of the Far East at the rate of over $21 billion a 
year. This excludes the value of military items exported under 
our Mutual Security programs. 

We may be sure that if the Communists should take over 
these free nations of the Far East, our trade with them would 
drastically shrink, as has been the case with our trade with 
the Soviet Union and its European satellites. We must also 
recall that because Communist nations look on trade pri- 
marily as a political instrument, it has rarely been possible 
for citizens of free nations profitably or safely to engage in 
such trade. 

Should we, then, in the quest of a few millions of dollars 
of unreliable trade with Communist China, jeopardize exports 
of $2 billion? 

We deal with the Chinese Communist regime whenever 
that is expedient. We do not pretend that it does not exist. 
We have been in almost constant negotiations with it for 
particular purposes, at Panmunjom, at the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-China, in bilateral negotiations at Geneva and now 
at Warsaw. 

But it is certain that diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime would gravely jeopardize the political, 
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the economic and the security interests of the United States. 
The Pacific instead of being a friendly body of water would in 
great part be dominated by hostile forces and our own de- 
fenses driven back to or about our Continental frontiers. 


IX. 


There is currently a specific threat to free world trade in 
the Far East. That is the “dumping” practice of Communist 
China. The Chinese Mainland people desperately need for 
themselves all that they are capable of producing. But they 
are denied, so that the rulers may prosecute their expansionist 
designs. 

When millions of Chinese are dying of starvation, rice is 
exported for political purposes. 

Goods manufactured in China are being dumped in South- 
east Asia at prices that disrupt normal trade. These include 
textiles, bicycles, sewing machines, fountain pens, and the 
like. This is particularly a threat to the trade of Japan in 
South and Southeast Asia. 

This problem as it arises in the Far East is one phase of the 
economic offensive now being initiated by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. :; 

Your Government is intensively studying this problem. We 
have asked business people—some from the group I am 
addressing—to study it. There is no doubt in my mind but 
what concrete measures will be needed to assure that in the 
face of this unfair competition free enterprise will continue 
to play its full role as a dynamic and expanding force in 
developing the economies of the free world nations. 


X. 


One essential, sought by our Far Eastern policy, is to assure 
that the Chinese Communists do not acquire, as an exclusive 
tool of their own, the prestige that attaches to Chinese culture. 
This prestige is very great. 

Chinese culture has ancient historic roots and is an influence 
today throughout the Far East. It derives from the family 
life, the veneration of the ancestor, and the training of youth 
to respect their parents. It comprehends the creation and 
admiration of what is beautiful in color, form and arrange- 
ment. It stimulates and honors education in the broad humani- 
tarian and philosophical sense of that word. 

Today, on the Mainland, not only Chinese culture, but 
every aspect of human dignity, is sought to be eradicated. 

Under the Chinese Communist “commune” system, in- 
dividuality and personality are brutally suppressed. The 
individual is valued, and allowed to survive, only as a laborer 
for the state. “All purpose” workers, in blocs of tens of 
thousands, are herded into crude dormitories, with men and 
women largely segregated, and children placed in wholesale 
nurseries, so that the women can also be part of the slave 
labor. The venerated graves of ancestors are everywhere being 
desecrated. The respected customs and beliefs of the people, 
the basic values of family life, education in the broad sense, 
the art of the beautiful, are being obliterated in the name of 
the “great leap” decreed by Peiping. 

It is important to all the world that Chinese culture be 
preserved. 

Fortunately there is a qualified custodian of that culture— 
The Government of the Republic of China, with its present 
seat at Taipei. 

A few weeks ago I went to Taipei to discuss the general 
situation with the President and other members of that 
Government. Out of that consultation came a declaration which 
is, I think, noteworthy. Let me read these passages: 

“The Government of the Republic of China declared 
its purpose to be a worthy representative of the Chinese 
people and to strive to preserve those qualities and char- 
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acteristics which have enabled the Chinese to contribute 
so much of benefit to humanity.” And, 

“The Government of the Republic of China considers 
that the restoration of freedom to its people on the Main- 
land is its sacred mission. It believes that the foundation of 
this mission resides in the minds and the hearts of the 
Chinese people and that the principal means of successfully 
achieving its mission is the implementation of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Three Peoples Principles (Nationalism, De- 
mocracy and Social Well-being) and not the use of force.” 
These declarations have significance not just for China, 

but for all the Far East and indeed for all the free world. They 
give welcome reassurances that the Republic of China will 
not by any rash act engulf the world in war. Also they assure 
that Chinese culture will live on as a symbol and inspiration to 
the Chinese people and indeed to all of us. 


XI. 


There are some who question whether the foreign policies 
we are following will succeed. 

It can be affirmed with absolute confidence that our 
policies will succeed if they are steadfastly pursued. 

Materialistic despotisms, with their iron discipline, their 
mechanistic performance, their hard and shiny exterior, 
always seem formidable. Democracies seem to stumble and 
falter; they advertise their differences, and always seem vulner- 
able. But history has demonstrated, again and again, that 
democracies are usually stronger than they seem and 
despotisms are always more vulnerable than they appear. 
For = It is imposible for Communist nations to develop 
into modern industrial states without a large degree of 
education. But minds so educated also penetrate the fallacies 
of Marxism and increasingly resist conformity. 
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Also there are increasing demands on the part of the sub- 
ject peoples for more consumer goods, for more of the fruits 
of their labor. Their demands cannot be indefinitely repressed 
or satisfied merely with recurrent promises. 

Such internal pressures are bound to alter the character 
of the Communist regimes, particularly if these regimes are 
denied the glamor and prestige of great external successes. 

It may be recalled that when Khrushchev, in 1956, attacked 
the abuses of Stalin he explained that they could not have 
been corrected earlier because “many victories were gained 
during his lifetime”. 

To deny external successes to International Communism is 
not merely a negative, defensive policy. It accelerates the 
evolution within the Sino-Soviet bloc of governmental policies 
which will increasingly seek the welfare of their own peoples, 
rather than exploit these peoples in the interest of world 
conquest. 

If the non-Communist nations hold fast to policies which 
deter armed aggression; if they prevent subversion through 
economic and revolutionary processes; and, above all, if they 
demonstrate the good fruits of freedom, then we can know 
that freedom will prevail. 

President Eisenhower, speaking in Paris at the NATO 
meeting a year ago, outlined what he believed to be the 
policies of the free world. Concluding, he said, “There lies 
before the free nations a clear possibility of peaceful triumph. 
There is a noble strategy of victory—not victory Over any 
peoples, but victory for all peoples.” 

That is the strategy to which we are dedicated. Its price 
will be high, not only in terms of money but above all in 
terms of will, of perseverance, of faith. Given those qualities, 
victory is assured. 


What Price Prosperity? 
INFLATION IS NOT INEVITABLE 
By WILLIAM A. McDONNELL, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the 45th Annual Convention, Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Chicago Illinois, November 4, 1958 


in a talk at Hartford, Conn., I remarked that, “Even in 
the midst of a recession, our greatest long term danger 
in this country is inflation.” 

The passing months have done nothing to weaken that 
opinion. On the contrary, they have bolstered it. There was 
little liquidation of inflationary pressures while the brief 
recession was in progress. Some were temporarily abated. 
Others gathered strength. In addition to that, we underwent 
a wave of post-sputnik and anti-recession anxiety, during 
which time we unleashed further inflationary forces which 
will converge upon us shortly to reinforce the attack upon the 
dollar. 

So while the recession is rapidly withering away, the forces 
which make for inflation continue to flourish. 

Our economy is on the move again. The plus signs out- 
number the minus. The vista for the immediate future is one 
of general prosperity as we usually measure it in terms of 
employment, sales, earnings, wages and profits. 

Yes—but what price prosperity? 

What price prosperity, if at the same time, both prosperity 
itself and the very foundations of our market system of free 
enterprise are being undermined by a relentless and malignant 
disease—inflation? 

These are strong words. I intend them to be. Some will say 
the problem of inflation is greatly exaggerated. Others will 


Tron I would like to talk about inflation. Last spring, 


say it is the lesser of several other evils. Still others will say, 
it is inevitable, why not relax and enjoy it? 

I frankly say to those who hold such opinions, “You are 
dead wrong!” Furthermore, I say that we cannot and dare 
not temporize with inflation. It is the implacable enemy of 
our system of life and values. 

I would like to explain why I feel so strongly about this 
problem and what I think we should be doing about it. 

More specifically, I shall address myself to three major 
aspects of the problem: 

(1) Why we must wage a determined fight against 

inflation. 

(2) Why we have inflation—though I do not pretend to 

be a final authority on the subject. 

(3) What I think we can and should do to control inflation. 

It is well known and well repeated that inflation destroys 
the value of fixed money claims and capriciously redistributes 
income from creditor to debtor. Under the sway of inflation, 
you get back a cheap dollar for the high-priced dollar you 
loaned out. It shrinks retirement benefits, public and private; 
it erodes the value of every insurance policy, every savings 
account, every dollar put into government bonds—yes, even 
the value of investments in mortgages. 

Inflation is rightly painted as the arch enemy of widows, 
orphans, the aged, educational institutions and all who have 
fixed incomes or incomes which lag behind an ever-rising 
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general price level. Inflation is simply outright robbery from 
those least able to protect themselves. 

On ethical grounds alone, we cannot condone inflation or 
shrug it off lightly. 

But this doesn't cover all the debits of inflation. 

Inflation as a way of life is simply incompatible with a 
system of private competitive enterprise. It not only inter- 
feres with the smooth functioning of the system, but it also is 
the path to price controls, wage controls and more economic 
authority in the hands of government. In short, inflation is 
the alley-way entrance to socialism. 

Now, I am not one to see socialism lurking behind every 
bush—in every activity undertaken by government. All too 
often, the “wolf cry,” Socialism!, has damaged the cause of 
free enterprise by false alarms which blunt public awareness 
of real dangers. But, on the issue of inflation, the danger is 
very real and all the more so because it is insidious and 
people are apathetic, 

An economy like ours calls for money which is fairly stable 
in value, fairly generalized in purchasing power. 

When the dollar that was worth 100 cents in buying power 
becomes a shadow of itself, we are in for trouble. 

When money ceases to be a reasonably stable store of values, 
the economic system flounders. Savings habits are distorted. 
Savings are diverted from established channels, such as bonds 
ind mortgages, into speculation in real estate and equities. 
Interest rates will rise to cover anticipated depreciation of 
dollar claims because lenders don’t want to be trapped. Tax 
burdens are increased because fictitious profits result from 
understated depreciation charges. 

It is sometimes argued that moderate creeping inflation is 
beneficial because it stimulates economic growth. This seems 
to me to put the cart before the horse. That inflation has 
sometimes accompanied rapid economic growth, I have no 
doubt—burt, I suspect, as a result, not as a cause. 

Growth financed by inflation is chaotic growth. Inflation 
is an uneven process. It creates false signals and disturbs the 
normal flow of economic life. It produces maladjustments in 
the whole structure of production and markets which must be 
corrected at a later time through the painful process of 
recession and depression. 

Furthermore, inflation creates divisive social strains. People 
use all kinds of devices to protect their real incomes— 
escalator clauses in contracts, exaggerated demands for services 
in expectation that inflation will cut down their real rewards, 
a flight from fixed money claims and demands that govern- 
ment do something to protect them. 

As a by-product, inflation frustrates attempts of the in- 
dividual to provide for his own future economic security. The 
large majority of small savers do not have the knowledge or 
the inclination to hedge against inflation by investing in 
equities or real property. They are driven into the arms of 
paternalistic government. 

What a spectacle for the world to see! While we are 
trumpeting the virtues of free enterprise around the globe, 
we apathetically sit at home and whine that creeping inflation 
is inevitable; that we can’t have reasonably high employment 
and a reasonably stable general price level at the same time, 
and that government policies have an inherent inflationary 
bias which cannot be eliminated. 

You all know the standard pronouncements. If you don’t, 
I suggest you study the hearing which the Senate Finance 
Committee conducted last year and earlier this year on the 
“Financial Condition of the United States,” and also look at 
the reports published by the Joint Economic Committee this 
past summer under the title The Relationship of Prices to 
Economic Stability and Growth. 
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If you follow current discussions, you will, I am sure, be 
struck by two things: 

(1) The prevailing pessimism (not unanimous, to be sure) 

about the inevitability of chronic inflation; and 

(2) The passive acceptance of inflation as a way of life 

by so many. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that inflation is our number 
one domestic problem. We must attack it with all the vigor we 
can muster. 

Now, let me turn to the causes of inflation. We can’t fight 
our enemy unless we know him. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on the subject of inflation, 
but, since money is my business, I have been studying and 
observing this inflation problem for some time with care and 
concern. 

It is not a simple subject. But, at the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, let me outline the causes of inflation as I see them: 

(1) Economic Growth 

Growth itself produces growing pains. An investment 
boom creates strong competing demands for capital 
and loanable funds. In every period of rapid growth, 
we can expect some money pressure on prices, as the 
money supply is expanded to “meet the needs of trade,” 
as the saying goes. If economic growth is accompanied 
by rapid technological change and shifts competition 
of output, we can expect bottlenecks and shortages to 
develop which also put pressure on costs and prices. 

(2) Inflationary Government Finance 

Expanding government expenditures, even though 
covered by taxes, may create inflationary pressures. 
But they are almost sure to if those expenditures are 
financed in normal times by deficits. 

Deficit spending is now officially estimated to reach 
$12 billion or more in fiscal 1959 and perhaps half that 
amount a year later. Some argue that the $80 billion 
federal budget is the minimum for the years ahead. 

The deficit financing, as you well know, may involve 
a large increase in the money supply. Once the spiral 
is set going, the process may become cumulative. The 
sale of long-term government bonds to investors has 
encountered some resistance, partly because investors 
are not yet sure that the government will restore fiscal 
order. This could become a serious situation. It may 
drift from serious to grave. The United States Treasury 
annually must refinance some $50 to $70 billion of 
debt, and this—plus the problem of raising new money 
to cover deficits—will test both the bond market and 

_ Our statesmanship. 

(3) Uneconomic Taxes 

For national security reasons, we know that we must 
carry a heavy tax burden, but high and uneconomic 
taxes add to inflationary pressures. Although it is hard 
to document statistically, there is no doubt in my mind 
that high marginal tax rates reduce productivity and 
efficiency and contribute to inflation. In the long run, 
I feel that a more equitable and rational tax system 
would help to foster economic growth and enlarge the 
tax base so much that we would be able to increase tax 
revenues with both lower tax rates and lower prices. 
The Monopoly Power of Labor Unions 

The pattern of annual wage demands which has 
grown up in strategic industries and the “spill-over” 
of these wage pressures to other union, non-union and 
government workers together force money wage rates 
up higher each year—higher than average gains in 
productivity and existing prices can bear. 

The fact that labor monopolies may continuously 
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push up unit costs and force price increases on to 
business and the public is widely recognized by people 
of all political faiths—except union leaders, their 
apologists, or their political creditors. 

Now, union people, I know, will always say, “But 
real wages haven't risen more than productivity.” To 
that, the stock answer should be, “So what?” 

Obviously, as a mation, we can’t get out of the 
economy in real values any more than we produce, 
no matter how many dollars we pay ourselves. The 
total of real wages—money wages adjusted for changes 
in the price level—will always closely approximate 
the total gains in physical productivity. Prices could 
be going up ten-fold, remaining stable or falling and 
the same relationship would hold—especially in these 
days when any money wage lag has almost been 
eliminated by escalator clauses and automatic increases 
set in advance by contract. 

(5) External World Pressures 

We have to carry a heavy national defense load, 
and yet we want to go on our merry way with con- 
sumption as usual. When one reflects how the economy 
has had to adjust to changing conditions in recent 
years, he is struck by its amazing resiliency—the 
adjustments following World War II, Korea, post- 
Korea, the dramatic entrance into the space age. We 
cannot expect perfection, nor do we want rigidity. In 
the short run, some flexibility, even in the general 
level of prices is necessary and desirable. It is the 
long-run persistency of inflation that is our danger. 

All these causes have created a general inflationary environ- 
ment. Inflation is always the result of a combination of causes 
which vary in importance from one situation or time period 
to another. 

The trouble, however, is that we appear to be on an 
inflationary ratchet—the general price level goes up a notch 
at a time and rarely comes down. 

But, it is one thing to recognize the problem of inflation 
and another thing to face it squarely. Facing the problem 
raises all sorts of uncomfortable issues of public policy on 
which disagreement is inevitable. We have the pressures of 
vocal special pleaders who want the problem of inflation 
solved in a manner which will provide them with peculiar 
economic advantages, and, of course, they all identify their 
particular interests with the general welfare. And political 
expediency, rather than rational choice, often dictates the 
solution—or no solution. 

Let the “inflationists” say if they will that because of our 
institutions and the political environment we must resign 
ourselves to living with an inflationary “creep.” 

I don’t like creeps. 

As an uncompromising anti-inflationist, I reject the notion 
of inevitable inflation. Remedies can be effective if they go 
to the roots—to the causes. 

Let me outline briefly what I think is necessary. 

Fiscal self-discipline and monetary policy are still the fore- 
most and strongest defense against inflation. 

If the Federal Reserve had not followed a restrictive policy 
in 1956 and 1957, the rise in the price level would have been 
much more severe. 

There are many who argue that monetary policy can’t do the 
whole job. I agree. 

The first and foremost reason is that the Federal Reserve 
does not have jurisdiction over all financial sectors of the 
economy. 

Furthermore, we cannot expect monetary policy to serve as 
an effective economic policeman, if it does not have support. 
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We cannot expect monetary policy to guard the safety of 
the dollar, if Congress takes advantage of its immunities 
and recklessly breaks all the monetary traffic laws. 

We cannot expect monetary policy to arrest inflationary 
excesses, if Congress tears up all the tickets by granting im- 
munities to labor monopolies and providing special treatment 
to those who claim to be hurt by general monetary controls. 

Theoretically, perhaps, monetary policy could control the 
price level. But, realistically, we know it must be back-stopped 
by appropriate fiscal policies and the vigorous enforcement of 
competition in labor and product markets to be fully effective 

Some will argue that monetary policy may be unfair and 
discriminatory. Perhaps so, but at least it is general and 
indirect. Stop to imagine how unfair, arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory direct government controls over credit and interest rates 
would be. What a field day for politicians if they could 
completely replace the market in governing the flow of 
funds! What life and death power over business and 
individuals! 

You will recall how the tight money situation last year 
with its higher interest rates dried up FHA and VA mortgage 
money. There were great cries of anguish that the “Fed” 
was killing housing. You and I know it wasn’t the tight 
money so much as it was the government-pegging of inflexible 
interest rates on FHA and VA mortgages. The Congress, not 
the “Fed,” was the real culprit. 

Next, we must put the government's fiscal affairs in order. 
This is a large order. 

Past and present deficits are probably our greatest infla- 
tionary problem. Congress insists on dispensing largess with- 
out providing plans for payment or apparently even giving 
much consideration to the problem. 

Old government programs expand and new ones are 
continuously being ground out. Wage pressures spill over to 
government; the recent salary increases will, alone, add about 
$1.5 billion to the government's annual payroll. 

On the tax subject, I will only say here that tax reform is 
long overdue and badly needed. Properly devised, it would 
help reduce some of the inflationary pressures. 

I am not arguing for budget rigidity—only budget respon- 
sibility—fiscal self-discipline. Government deficits financed by 
the banking system—where the Treasury always goes in a 
jam—increase the supply of money. This kind of government 
borrowing is our modern version of printing press currency. 

Then, there are the past deficits—the big debt funding 
problem. Treasury refinancing problems impose severe bur- 
dens on monetary policy. Sooner or later, we are going to have 
to work out a bold new debt management program. 

And what about wage inflation—the pressure of wage costs 
on prices? 

The real problem is that labor unions have immunities 
under the law which business does not have and which neither 
business or labor should enjoy. The biggest industrial enter- 
prises operate under the constant restraints of the competitive 
market. They must please the public. Price-fixing agreements 
or other attempts to blunt the sharp thrust of competition 
are denied to business men by anti-trust laws—and rightfully 
sO. 

By contrast, labor unions are exempt from such legal 
restraints. They are free to enter into nationwide combinations 
to fix prices and conditions of labor that all businesses—large 
and small—must meet. Labor has license to use force and 
coercion. Business has a limited liberty. 

You would think that labor leaders would be among the 
most concerned with the problems of inflation. You would 
think that the real wages of their membership would be a 
first consideration. Instead, it would appear that many union 
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officials like inflation and want inflation. Perhaps that is a 
natural and human attitude for those whose job it is to get 
a wage increase every year for their members. Inflation makes 
the job easier. 

Let the unions answer the charge that they are complacent 
about inflation—at the risk of the well-being of their own 
membership. If they can answer it. Let them explain why 
they are consistently on the side of every inflationary political 
move—at the risk of adversely affecting the economic system 
which has treated them so well. 

Ultimately, Congress will have to do something to control 
not Only union racketeering, which has been clearly exposed 
by the McClellan committee, but also the monopoly power of 
union officials which is really at the root of all labor abuses. 

But in fairness, I must say that union leadership is not 
alone in promoting inflation. You know and I know some 
business men who seem to think that inflation is a fairy 
godmother who provides us with something for nothing. 

What are we going to do about the general apathy toward 
inflation—and the lack of political responsibility? 

For one thing, we are on the short side of public informa- 
tion on the subject of inflation. We need a greater public 
understanding of how it works against the best interests of 
everybody. 

It should be an assignment for every business organization 
to disseminate the facts about inflation—and I'd suggest that 
we keep our facts straight-forward—right down to the level 
of the average pocketbook. 

For another thing, we need a crystal-clear national declara- 
tion of determination to resist inflation. This should take the 
form of an amendment to the Employment Act—which is 
the basic charter for federal economic policy—to make 
reasonable stability in the level of prices ome of our primary 
goals. Legislation to this effect was introduced in the last 
session of the Congress, but it died aborning. 

Naturally, a declaration of this character has little more 
than moral force. Specific monetary, financial and market 
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policies will be essential to win the fight against inflation. 
But at the same time, much good might come out of a 
clear-cut statement of intention to use the powers of the 
federal government not only to check unemployment but 
also to resist undue inflationary pressures. 

And finally, we must put men in public office who will 
resist inflation. 

We have got to have a Congress controlled by men who 
agree that inflation purloins from the past and steals from 
the future to provide the image of rewards for the present. 
We have told ourselves for many years that foreign policy 
disagreements should stop at the water's edge. By the same 
token, our disagreements about monetary policy and the 
fiscal policies of the federal government should come to a halt 
before we are up against the razor edge of disaster. 

We need a working majority in the Congress which will 
agree that the government's integrity depends upon a stable 
currency. 

I would like to have more time to talk about the political 
responsibility of business men in these matters. It is also a 
subject on which I have strong convictions. 

But that is another story. All I can say here in closing is 
that we business men have got to get into politics with both 
feet. We have got to get down to the precinct level in our 
own communities, because that is where the selection of 
candidates begins. We have got to follow through from the 
precinct meetings to the county conventions and from there 
on to the state conventions, and we have got to give close 
attention to the primary elections. 

It is not enough just to be against inflation. We must take 
action in the political arena to protect our system from re- 
curring attacks of this arch enemy of democratic institutions. 

I know of no group better qualified to lead this fight than 
those of us who are in the banking business, whether it be 
your kind of banking or mine. 

Inflation is not inevitable. We can whip it. 


Peaceful And Neighborly Relations 
Among States 


SOVIET BARRIERS TO FRIENDSHIP 
By GEORGE McGREGOR HARRISON, United States Representative, United Nations 


Delivered in the Special Political Committee, on “Peaceful and Neighborly Relations Among States,” United Nations, 
December 2, 1598 


R. CHAIRMAN: The question now before this Com- 

mittee relates to the central aim of the United 
Nations—the promotion of peace among nations. 

Before proceeding with my prepared statement I wish to 
make one thing clear. The Committee has before it a draft 
resolution to which I shall refer later in this statement. The 
United States favors that draft resolution. But we believe that 
we have an opportunity in this debate to do more than discuss 
and adopt a resolution. We have an opportunity to face 
clearly, without acrimony, some of the hard facts of today’s 
world which stand in the way of peace—and to suggest con- 
structive solutions. Harmonious words can be useful, but they 
cannot relieve us of our responsibility to face up to problems 
which we all know exist. 

As one who has spent his life in the free labor movement, 
where hard bargaining is the rule, I can state my profound 
belief that no human conflict is permanent or impossible to 
solve. With my fellow-Americans I believe that the United 
Nations Charter can be made to prevail, in due time, even in 








the face of the most stubborn difficulties. 

In this imperfect and dangerous world, Mr. Chairman, the 
United States desires and strives to be a good neighbor in the 
community of nations. We have attacked no country. We 
have no aggressive intentions. Three times in this turbulent 
century we have sent our soldiers abroad to shed their blood 
against armed aggression. Each time it has been our policy 
to bring our forces home as rapidly as possible, without 
acquiring any territory or any special privilege for ourselves. 

Despite the heavy demands of military defense we have 
shared our material blessings and our technical knowledge 
with countries in every part of the world. We have done this 
not to enslave them or exert pressure on them but to help them 
free themselves from the devastations of war and the bondage 
of poverty. 

We have welcomed millions and millions of settlers to our 
shores, a great many of them refugees from war and political 
oppression. 

We believe our large volume of foreign trade has brought 
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benefits to all concerned and we are constantly trying to 
improve and expand our trade relations. 

We have kept our doors open to the influence of other 
cultures. We have been greatly enriched by their artistic and 
scientific achievements and by what we have learned of their 
ways of life. 

We have kept an open society. Visitors from abroad may 
see every aspect of our country’s life, good, bad or indifferent. 
Ideas from abroad are freely available to our people—includ- 
ing ideas which criticize us. We pay serious attention to any 
such criticism. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the United States has tried to do 
its part in founding and maintaining this great joint venture 
for peace, the United Nations—as well as in the Specialized 
Agencies and other international organizations dedicated to 
the arts of peace. We regard it as a great honor that the 
United Nations should have built its headquarters on our 
shores. 

These are some of the things which the United States has 
been privileged to do as one member of the community. In 
return we have received priceless benefits in the friendship 
and collaboration of other nations in every continent. 

Among nations which freely meet as equals there will always 
be disagreements, and these disagreements often attract a 
great deal of public attention. 

But underlying all such disagreements are certain funda- 
mental beliefs—-in our common humanity; in the dignity of 
man as a creature who carries in him a spark of the divine; 
in the need to conquer poverty, hunger, disease and ignorance; 
in the value of nations working together for the common 
benefit; and in the necessity of peace. 

Much that we shall say in this statement will apply with 
particular force to the Soviet Union and to the states which 
acknowledge Soviet communist leadership—including Czecho- 
slovakia, the original proposer of this debate. From them we 
have encountered the deepest misunderstanding and hostility. 
A real improvement in our relations with them would lighten 
the hearts of every people in the world. The United States 
has given much prayerful thought to how that improvement 
can be brought about. 

* * * 
Il. Neighborly Relations and the United Nations 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is glad that the General 
Assembly decided to clarify the purpose of this item by 
changing the title to read “peaceful and neighborly relations.” 
That is a great improvement over the ambiguous phrase 
“peaceful coexistence” which was first proposed. 

The United Nations Charter declares our common deter- 
mination as member states “to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbors.” We 
would be glad if we could believe that the term “peaceful co- 
existence” carried that same meaning when used by its 
authors, the leaders of Soviet communism. But instead, to 
Soviet leaders even as far back as Lenin, it seems to mean a 
condition in which communists and non-communists exist 
temporarily, side by side, preferably without a shooting war, 
in a more or less extended period of rivalry—until a day 
when communism intends to take over in every country, 
either by force or otherwise. 

The Czechoslovak representative, and all the spokesmen of 
the Soviet point of view, ask ws to accept “peaceful coexist- 
ence” as if it meant “peace.” But experience shows that that 
is not what they mean by it. It is one of those rubber phrases 
that you can stretch and squeeze into any shape. It can be 
used by a man who wants to look like a friend without acting 
like a friend. 

Let me illustrate briefly. 
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In 1920 Lenin, in an interview with a New York news- 
paper, said: 

“Our policies in Asia? The same as in Europe: peaceful 
coexistence with the peoples, with the workers and peasants 
of all nations.” 

But in Moscow in that same year Lenin said: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot 
live in peace; in the end one or the other will triumph—a 
funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

Today, nearly 40 years later, Mr. Khrushchev talks the same 
way. He is all for “peaceful coexistence”"—and yet he con- 
stantly predicts that communism will conquer the world. For 
instance, he said to the Japanese newspaper Asahi Shimbun 
on June 18, 1957: “All the world will come to communism. 
History does not ask whether you want it or not.” 

On November 21, 1957, a meeting of communist parties 
issued a statement in Moscow. It was a basic policy statement 
for communist parties all over the world. They called them- 
selves “the invincible camp of socialist countries headed by 
the Soviet Union.” They said the time was approaching in 
various countries “to overthrow the rule of the monopolies” 
—in other words, to overthrow the present non-communist 
governments. They said that communists in these countries 
must be prepared to use “non-peaceful means.” 

And yet in that very same statement all these communist 
parties once again declared their support for “peaceful co- 
existence”! 

If “peaceful” means “non-peaceful,” and if “coexist” means 
“bury”, and if “coexisting with peoples” means overthrowing 
their governments, then words really have lost their meaning. 

As an American I wonder for what purpose the Soviet 
rulers act and talk in such a warlike fashion. Day in and day 
out they say they have a great enemy which they call “capital- 
ism,” with its center in the United States. They say the United 
States is ruled by “sworn enemies of the people,” rich capital- 
ists who keep the mass of workers in poverty, who enslave 
foreign peoples and try to start wars in their mad thirst for 
profits. They say in one breath that “capitalism cannot exist 
without war” and that “war will destroy capitalism”—and 
that the United States is therefore doomed in any case. 

Mr. Chairman, that picture is a nightmare. Reality is not 
like that. The economic system in the United States today is 
nothing like the old-style cutthroat capitalism of a century 
ago. We have government regulation to prevent monopolies 
and to stimulate freely competitive private enterprise. We 
have social welfare and a social security system. We have a 
high rate of investment of money, adequate skills and scientific 
brains to keep our economy producing more and more per 
man-hour of work for an increasing standard of living. 

And we have a strong, free and independent labor move- 
ment to insure the workers an even break with management 
at the bargaining table. That means high wages, social and 
economic progress, and big markets in our own country for 
what we produce. 

That is our system. It is a balance of social welfare and per- 
sonal opportunity. It has been called “economic humanism.” 
Both public administration and private enterprise work for 
the people and enable them to have a continually increasing 
living standard and personal freedom as well. 

Such a system does not need war and it does not need slaves 
In fact it needs the very opposite—peace and freedom. 

Finally, let me make this one point clear. We in the United 
States do not expect our economic and social system to conquer 
the world under the name of “capitalism” or under any name. 
We have not imposed our system anywhere. We do not need 
to. We do not desire to. In fact we could not do it if we tried. 
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You can impose tyranny on people but you cannot impose 
freedom on them. 

And yet world communism now offers to “coexist” with us. 
This is an exceedingly strange notion. Until the rise of modern 
totalitarian dictatorships, with their dreams of world dominion, 
no one even questioned the right of states to exist. That used 
to be taken for granted. But now the Soviet leaders seem to 
think they deserve the gratitude of mankind for their willing- 
ness to accept—temporarily—the existence of national states 
until communism is ready to take over. 

That is the trouble with the Soviet idea of “peaceful co- 
existence.” There is nothing tolerant or neighborly about it. 
In fact it seems to mean about the same thing as “cold war.” 

Now, cold war is not as bad as hot war, but we think it is 
not good enough. There is already a cold war going on. We 
want to end it, not continue it under another name. 

We believe in a peaceful community of sovereign nations. 
We do not accept the idea that humanity is doomed by some 
iron law of history to a death struggle between two so-called 
‘opposed systems” labeled communism and capitalism. We 
believe different countries can order their affairs in two, six, 
or sixty different ways—resembling each other in many re- 
spects but each one constantly developing and responding to 
the needs and special genius of its own people. We believe 
that no one of these systems, under whatever label, will ever 
conquer and replace all the others. All of them should be 
allowed to prosper, each in its own fashion. They should learn 
trom each other and help each other in true friendship. 

When the President of the United States spoke in the 
United Nations General Assembly last August 13, he said 
this: 

‘As I look out on this Assembly, with so many of you 
representing new nations, one thought above all impresses 
me 

“The world that is being remade on our planet is going 
to be a world of many mature nations. As one after another 
of these new nations moves through the difficult transition 
to modernization and learns the methods of growth, from 
this travail new levels of prosperity and productivity will 
emerge 

“This world of individual nations is not going to be con- 
trolled by any one power or group of powers. This world 
is not going to be committed to any one ideology. 

“Please believe me when I say that the dream of world 
domination by one power or of world conformity is an im- 
possible dream. 

“The nature of today’s weapons, the nature of modern 
communications, and the widening circle of new nations 
make it plain that we must, in the end, be a world com- 
munity of open societies. 

“And the concept of the open society is the ultimate 
key to a system of arms control we can all trust.” 

Those words of President Eisenhower express the American 
view of the kind of world for which we strive: a peaceful, 
neighborly, and open world. 

* . . 
Ill. Steps Toward Neighborly Relations 

To build such a world, Mr. Chairman, requires action of 
many kinds. It cannot be done by waving a magic wand. It 
requires specific governments to live up to certain standards 
of conduct—certain rules of the game. 

Those rules were well stated by the General Assembly as 
long ago as December 1949, in the famous resolution called 
Essentials of Peace. Let me sum up as briefly as possible what 
that resolution called on all of us to do. 

1. Obey the Charter. 

2. Do not use or threaten force contrary to the Charter. 
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We 


. Do nothing to impair or subvert the independence of any 
state, 

. Live up to our international agreements. 

. Cooperate with all United Nations bodies. 

Promote human rights. 

. Raise living standards. 

. Remove barriers to the free exchange of information and 
ideas. 

Mr. Chairman, every one of those principles has vital signif- 
icance today. The General Assembly deals with most of them 
every day in its committees, not only in debates about political 
conflicts but also in our extremely important debates on 
economic development, on the advancement of trust territories 
and the promotion of human rights and self-government for 
all peoples. 

But there is one of those principles which has had little 
attention im our recent debates, although no principle is 
more important for peace. It is stated in paragraph 8 of the 
Essentials of Peace resolution: 

“To remove the barriers which deny to peoples the free 

exchange of information and ideas essential to international 

understanding and peace.” 
With the Committee's permission we would like to discuss 
it in detail. 


CON AW Dd 


* * * 


IV. Good Neighbors Believe in Open Doors 

Mr. Chairman, I quote again President Eisenhower's words: 
“We must, in the end, be a world community of open so- 
cieties.” 

In the Soviet Union the talented people of a great and 
powerful nation are prevented by their own rulers from com- 
municating in freedom with the outside world. They are pre- 
vented from learning the facts about that world and exchang- 
ing ideas with other peoples regardless of ideology. They are 
surrounded by a governmental! wall of censorship and secrecy. 
Inside that wall they are bombarded day and night with a 
single point of view. That single point of view includes 
imaginary horror stories about greedy warmongers plotting to 
destroy them. 

That situation, Mr. Chairman, is a tremendous barrier to 
the free flow of information and ideas. It is a real obstacle to 
peace. 

What I am saying is not new. I have referred to the 
Essentials of Peace resolution of 1949. Five years later, in 1954, 
the General Assembly adopted a further resolution, No. 250 
(1X), on the same subject. It recognized “that the maintenance 
of barriers constitutes a major obstacle to the strengthening 
of peace and genuine international cooperation and fosters 
the continuation of false and hostile propaganda against other 
states and peoples.” 

It is a sad fact that Soviet barriers against the free flow of 
information and ideas still persist today, almost intact. Behind 
them we still hear the same unceasing din of “false and 
hostile propaganda against other states and peoples.” 

Every government, of course, needs certain laws and pro- 
cedures for the security of the people. Freedom of contact 
and communications does not require any society to render 
itself helpless against espionage and subversion. Different 
nations have different standards and practices for meeting 
these essential security requirements. 

But the Soviet bloc goes far beyond this. Most governments 
start with the assumption that communication is normally 
open and free, and make exceptions only where security 
appears to require them. But the Soviet system seems to start 
with the assumption that secrecy and complete control of in- 
formation are normal—and then makes exceptions only where 
it sees some particular advantage in doing so. 
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Now, the United States welcomes these exceptions, how- 
ever minor they are. For example, by a special agreement the 
Russian-language monthly magazine Amerika, published by 
the United States Government, is sold on newsstands in the 
Soviet Union. We have just concluded an agreement with 
the Soviet Government for exchanging certain films. Last July 
the Soviet Government permitted our Ambassador in Moscow 
to appear briefly on Soviet television, and since then five other 
American leaders have done the same. President Eisenhower's 
address before the Special Session of the General Assembly 
this year, after having been barred from radio listeners by 
Soviet jamming, was finally printed by the Soviet press. We 
have a new agreement on an exchange of exhibitions. All 
these things merit attention. 

However, these beginnings are small indeed. They are just 
tiny rays of light through the curtain of darkness. The barriers 
are still almost intact. 

Similar barriers have been created in the satellite countries 
of Eastern Europe since they came under Soviet influence and 
control after World War II. The United States deplores them. 
They are obstacles to friendship between us and peoples with 
whom the American people have close ties of blood and 
tradition. 

But we especially deplore the existence of such barriers 
surrounding the Soviet Union itself—a nation which possesses 
such great power for good or evil in the world. 

The Soviet Union is the only nuclear power which maintains 
a strict control over the flow of information and ideas across 
its borders. It does so in an apparent effort to prevent the 
Soviet people and other peoples from ever learning the truth 
about each other. That combination of great power and rigid 
thought control exists nowhere else in the world. It is an 
ominous combination which bodes no good to world peace. 

Mr. Chairman, good neighbors believe in open doors. We 
of the United States sincerely believe that if the Soviet Union 
would open some of the doors which it still keeps so tightly 
closed, world peace would greatly benefit. 

* * * 


V. Soviet Barriers to Friendship 

To avoid bitterness in this debate, I prefer not to burden 
the record with examples of the ceaseless flow of official propa- 
ganda within the Soviet Union, consistently portraying my 
country and other non-communist countries in false and hostile 
terms. Nor shall I go into details here about the elaborate 
system of control which prevents anything from being pub- 
lished within the Soviet Union that disagrees with the official 
line. 

But I do wish to describe briefly how the Soviet leaders, 
having created this artificial and fearful climate of opinion 
within their country, then attempt to seal it off from contami- 
nation by any different facts or opinions from the outside 
world. 

This is done chiefly by two techniques. The first is exclusion 
of foreign radio broadcasts by jamming. The second is cen- 
sorship and control of the printed word, both incoming and 
outgoing. I shall discuss both. 

A. Radio Jamming. It may be well for us to remember 
just what jamming is, because very few countries represented 
here engage in this practice. 

Jamming is deliberate interference with a radio broadcast, 
to prevent it from being listened to, by drowning it out with 
noise from another transmitter using the same frequency. 

Soviet jamming of Russian language news broadcasts on 
the Voice of America began in 1948. Since then the Soviet 
jamming operation has grown by leaps and bounds. The 
number of radio transmitters operated by the Soviet Union and 
the other countries of the Soviet bloc for jamming foreign 
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broadcasts has risen as follows: 


Spring of 1948....About a dozen jamming transmitters 
OE SAA s ahininan POs nee ae Kees About 150 
Ts eck ckeeednndueee wud end Over 1,000 
PR Det avcha hd (dak bee anti Skee mewe es Over 1,500 
SURG NAN A dss Sea whew sh evanet ene ns About 2,000 
ae Pe ee ee eee About 2,500 


This army of jammers is one of the largest radio systems in 
the world. It represents a capital investment of some 250 
million dollars, and an annual operating cost of about 100 
million dollars. 

It is five or six times more expensive than all the broad- 
casting of the Voice of America, in all languages, to all parts 
of the world. Yet it broadcasts nothing but meaningless noise. 

Its purpose, which it partly accomplishes, is to shut off the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Communist bloc 
from outside broadcasts in all their native languages. This 
includes broadcasts not only by the United States but by other 
countries too—and even by the United Nations itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has opposed radio jamming 
from the beginning. In April 1949 the United States made a 
written protest against Soviet jamming to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the International Telecommunications Union, a Special- 
ized Agency of the United Nations. We pointed out that this 
practice was a violation of Articles 11, 13, 19 and 44 of the 
Atlantic City Telecommunications Convention, to which the 
United States and the Soviet Union are both parties. Our 
protest was duly forwarded to the Soviet Government—which 
never even replied to it. 

The United Nations General Assembly has taken a position 
against jamming. On December 14, 1950, after a full debate 
in the Third Committee, the Assembly adopted Resolution 
424 (V). This resolution declared jamming to be “a violation 
of the accepted principles of freedom of information” and 
condemned it as “a denial of the right of all peoples to be 
fully informed concerning news, opinions and ideas regardless 
of frontiers.” It invited member States “to refrain from such 
interference with the right of their peoples to freedom of 
information.” It further invited member States “to give every 
possible facility so that their peoples may know objectively 
the activities of the United Nations in promoting peace and, 
in particular, to facilitate the reception and transmission of 
the United Nations official broadcasts.” 

The vote on this resolution was 49 to 5, the Soviet bloc 
alone in opposition. Since it was adopted, the Soviet Union 
has increased its jamming network from about 1,000 stations 
to 2,500. 

It is not just United States programs that are jammed by 
the Soviets. The British Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Vatican radio among others, get the same treatment. In fact 
all radio broadcasts to the Soviet Union, in any of the lan- 
guages of that country, are jammed. 

Even the Russian language radio transmissions of the 
United Nations Secretariat have been jammed. They are 
beamed to the Soviet Union every day for 25 minutes on a 
transmitter in Geneva. They consist of summaries of develop- 
ments at the United Nations, with special attention to the 
statements of the Soviet representatives here. They are edited 
by officials of the impartial UN Secretariat. And yet it seems 
that even these broadcasts must be prevented from reaching 
the ears of the Russian people! 

Last August the United Nations General Assembly held an 
emergency session on the situation in the Middle East. Its 
proceedings were broadcast—the full proceedings, word for 
word, not just summaries—in all five of the official languages 
of the United Nations: English, French, Spanish, Russian and 
Chinese. The United States Government made available its 
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own powerful transmitters for this purpose. The voice which 
was broadcast in each language was the actual voice either of 
the original speaker or of the United Nations simultaneous 
translator. 

Those historic debates were clearly heard by radio in 
English, French, Spanish, and Chinese, in the countries where 
those languages are spoken. But the Russian language version 
was jammed by the jammers of the Soviet Union. 

Not only did the Soviets jam the speech of the President 
of the United States in the General Assembly, they jammed 
all the speeches. They jammed the speeches of the Foreign 
Minister of the United Arab Republic and of the delegates 
of all the other Arab states. They jammed the speeches of the 
delegates fromm the countries of Africa, the Americas, Asia, and 
Europe. 

And they even jammed the speech of their own Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Gromyko. 

In 1955, when a Soviet agricultural delegation and a dele- 
gation of Russian churchmen visited the United Kingdom, 
their remarks were broadcast by the B. B. C. to the Soviet 
Union—where they were jammed. And in the same year, when 
the heads of government met at Geneva, messages by Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin were broadcast in the original 
Russian to the Soviet Union—where they were jammed. 

Can it be that the Soviet Government sometimes does not 
even want the Soviet people to know what their own repre- 
sentatives abroad are saying to the rest of the world? 

The newspapers recently printed a report by a leading 
American, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, on his trip to the Soviet 
Union last summer. In his report Mr. Stevenson said this: 

“We kept a careful log on foreign broadcasts with a 
short-wave radio. Never once were we able to hear more 
than the first few seconds of a Russian-language broadcast 
from the Voice of America, the B. B. C. or even the United 

Nations before the jamming drowned them out. They go 

to great trouble and expense to see to it that the people 

hear only one side of a story and to keep them in ignorance 
of the United States and its motives.” 

One last comment before I leave the subject of jamming. 
The Soviet Union, in the first half of 1958, transmitted an 
average of 938 broadcast hours every week to foreign coun- 
tries. That means five or six radio programs going at the same 
time at any hour of the day or night. 

Of those broadcasts, 112 hours a week, or 16 hours a day, 
are English language broadcasts originating in Moscow and 
beamed at North America. 

No Soviet broadcasts to other countries are jammed as far 
as we know, Mr. Chairman. Certainly none of those aimed 
at the United States are jammed. Anybody in the United 
States is free to listen to them—no matter how much they 
falsify United States policy. We believe in the old principle 
of Thomas Jefferson: “Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 

Now I turn to the matter of censorship. 

B. Censorship and control of the printed word. 

The Soviet Union has the same “closed door” policy with 
regard to the printed word. 

In the Soviet Government there is an organization almost 
unknown to the outside world, called Glavist. Its full title is 
“Main Administration for Safeguarding Military and State 
Secrets.” Its duties are broader than its name implies. It 
exercises censorship over all publications, motion pictures, etc. 
—nor only those which originate in the Soviet Union, but 
also those which enter from the outside. 

Glaviit, among other functions, controls both the importing 
and the exporting of publications and films. It may confiscate 
any publication which it considers unsuitable for distribution. 
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Every book, pamphlet, newspaper or periodical, whether it 
Originated in the Soviet Union or outside, must have the 
Glavlit imprint before it is allowed to be published in the 
Soviet Union. 

The only exception to this rule is the monthly illustrated 
magazine Amerika, which I mentioned a moment ago. 

Censorship applies also to dispatches of foreign news cor- 
respondents in the Soviet Union. Every dispatch must be 
submitted to the central telegraph agency for scrutiny by the 
Glavlit censors. Their decisions are final. They refuse even 
to discuss them with correspondents. 

Here are a few examples of how that power of censorship 
is used. 

In Moscow last August 1, the Japanese delegate to the 
Assembly of the International Geophysical Year made a 
speech in which he reported that most of the radioactive 
fallout over Japan had been caused by Soviet atomic ex- 
plosions. There was nothing secret about his speech. But 
foreign correspondents’ reports about it were stopped by the 
Glaviit censors. 

Recently a correspondent in Moscow was forbidden by the 
censors to send out of the country the text of a biography of 
Charles de Gaulle, now the Premier of France, taken word 
for word from the “Great Soviet Encyclopedia.” 

The censors also stopped dispatches reporting that the 
birthday of former Premier Bulganin went by this year with- 
out any official observance. 

When an American delegation of physicians, visiting the 
Soviet Union, gave a news conference in Moscow, foreign 
correspondents were allowed to report everything favorable 
that the doctors said about Soviet medicine—but everything 
they said which was unfavorable was cut out by the censors. 
VI. What this Closed System Means 

Mr. Chairman, let us reflect a moment on the system which 
we have just been describing. What are some of its practical 
results? How is it justified by the Soviet leaders themselves? 
And what are its implications for world peace? 

To sum up the practical results, here are five comparisons 
between the Soviet Union and my country. 

1. In the United States, as in most countries, there is no 
jamming whatever of any foreign broadcasts—not even 
Moscow Radio, in spite of whatever it may say which 
may be offensive to Americans. But in the Soviet Union 
all broadcasts from abroad in Russian or other Soviet 
languages, whether friendly or not, even if entirely non- 
political, are jammed. 

2. In New York, as in most great cities of the world, any- 
body can go to a newsstand and buy leading newspapers 
and magazines from many foreign countries, representing 
every political persuasion—including many publications 
from the Soviet Union. But, except for the magazine 
Amerika, there are no non-communist newspapers or 
magazines on Soviet newsstands—not from any foreign 
country, whether in Europe, Asia, the Arab states or the 
Western Hemisphere. 

3. In the United States, for anybody who wants to buy 
official United Nations publications, there are 15 United 
Nations sales agents and sub-agents scattered from New 
York to California and from Minnesota to Texas; and 
there are 33 libraries designated as United Nations 
Depository Libraries, where anybody can read any United 
Nations report or document. But in the Soviet Union, as 
far as we can discover, United Nations documents are 
not on sale to the public anywhere—neither in the UN 
Information Center in Moscow nor in bookstores or 
anywhere else. 

4. In the United States, when Soviet Ambassador Menshi- 
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kov was interviewed recently on a major national tele- 
vision network, he had millions of listeners from coast to 
coast. The next day his statements were widely quoted, 
word for word, in newspapers across the country. In the 
Soviet Union, when United States Ambassador Thomp- 
son spoke on television last July 4, Soviet press coverage 
of his appearance was confined to a six-line statement 
which did not quote him or even reveal what he had 
talked about. 

5. In the United States a Soviet news reporter, or any other 
reporter, is free from censorship on any subject. He may 
quote—or send home by mail—local daily and weekly 
newspapers from any part of the United States, with 
all that they tell about the life of the people, both good 
and bad. He may transmit unfriendly and even false 
reports without any censorship. But in the Soviet Union 
foreign correspondents are often forbidden to send out 
of the country, or even to quote directly from, Soviet 
publications; and many plain facts—even basic economic 
Statistics—are treated as state secrets. 

No wonder Mr. Krishna Menon of India was moved to 
remark during the debate on disarmament in the First Com- 
mittee a few weeks ago: “We know a great deal more of 
what takes place in the United States than of what takes place 
in the Soviet Union”! 

Now let us hear some of the reasons which the Soviet 
leaders give for these practices. When Mr. Khrushchev was 
interviewed on the United States television network on June 
2, 1957, he was asked about the jamming of the Voice of 
America. He said: “If the voice jars on the ear, one tries to 
switch off the radio if possible, or, if not, to jam this noxious 
voice.” 

This is not very helpful. Certainly it is “possible” for Soviet 
listeners to switch off the Voice of America, if they find it as 
“noxious” as Mr. Khrushchev says it is. But he does not seem 
to want them to decide for themselves. 

We get even less help on this question from the Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States, Mr. Menshikov. He has 
addressed himself to this same question on at least three 
occasions. Both before the National Press Club in Washington 
on March 6, 1958, and before an audience in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on June 24, Ambassador Menshikov simply denied 
that the Soviet Union jams the Voice of America. He simply 
said that the fact was not a fact. Then in New York on 
November 19 he said that “some” broadcasts “are naturally 
jammed because our people don’t like that kind of insulting 
things against them.” 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that the United States Gov- 
ernment strongly opposes the international broadcasting of 
insults or inflammatory propaganda or anything which tends 
to foment civil strife. Only last August in the General Assem- 
bly our President cited three Assembly resolutions opposing 
such practices, and pledged that “if we, the United States, 
have been one of those at fault we stand ready to be corrected.” 
But Mr. Menshikov did not produce any examples of the 
“insults” he complained of. 

On the question of foreign newspapers we have the same 
difficulry. Mr. Khrushchev gave his explanation on this point 
to James Reston of the New York Times in October 1957. He 
said: “Our people feel no need to read American newspapers 
... As for your papers, they print a lot of untruths and mis- 
information. Why should we force them upon our readers?” 
It is hard to see why, just because a paper is on the newsstands 
of Moscow, the people are “forced” to read it. 

And finally, Mr. Khrushchev speaks the same way about 
Soviet censorship of outgoing news dispatches. In 1957 he 
said to an interviewer: “The Soviet people cannot be indif- 





ferent to the slanderers who distort the reality of their reports, 
who write all sorts of falsehoods. And when this or that 
correspondent wishes to send abroad distorted reports, reports 
which do not conform to the real state of affairs, our in- 
stitutions take measures . . .” But correspondents have even 
been prevented from sending abroad actual copies of provin- 
cial newspapers in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the exact texts of articles printed in Soviet publications. 
Mr. Khrushchev's explanation does not explain that. 

Perhaps we can learn more from the statements which 
Soviet authorities make to each other, not to outsiders. On 
July 6, 1956, the following statement appeared in Pravda, the 
official organ of the Soviet Communist Party: 

“The Communist Party was, is, and will be the only 
arbiter of thoughts, the mouthpiece of ideas and aspirations, 
the leader and organizer of the people throughout its 
struggle for Communism.” 

And we have this statement by the director of the Tass 
agency, N. G. Palgunov: 

“News is agitation via facts. In selecting the news topic, 
the writer of the news story must proceed above al! from 
the realization that not all facts and not just any event 
should be reported in the press.” 

From statements like these, we begin to get a picture of 
what really is in the minds of the Soviet leaders. They seem to 
believe that their people will be more devoted to their system 
if they are kept in ignorance of the outside world and of any 
facts which the official doctrine of the Soviet Union does not 
explain. And they seem to believe that we in the outside world 
will admire their system more if we receive only some of 
the facts about it, and other facts are kept back from us. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if these are actually the purposes of 
the Soviet leaders in damming up the flow of information 
and ideas, then obviously their method does not work. It does 
not work either for their own country or for the world. It 
is inefficient and it is self-defeating. 

Let us consider some of the real results. 

First, the exclusion of news and comment from the outside 
world has made the Soviet people the most ill-informed on 
international affairs of all the literate peoples of the world. 
That is an unfair handicap to such a talented people. 

Second, the Soviet people are kept in constant fear of a 
United States military attack of which there is not the least 
likelihood. They would have no fear whatever of such a 
tragedy if they were allowed to know the history of the United 
States, and the real nature of our representative system. 

Third, Soviet censorship of outgoing news dispatches is a 
useless irritant. Correspondents who leave the Soviet Union 
are free to write all that they were forbidden to write when 
they were there—and their reports are widely published in 
the free world. 

Fourth, when the Soviet Union conceals so much from the 
outside world, the greatest result is not admiration but fear 
and distrust. It makes people ask the obvious question: “What 
are you trying to hide?” 

Finally, when the Soviet people are kept in ignorance of so 
many facts abour the outside world—when they are told 
hardly anything about the United States except what is un- 
pleasant, and are told much that is both frightening and un- 
true—the peoples of the free world are forced to wonder why. 
Why must the Soviet people be told by their rulers that life 
outside their own country is so much worse than it is? Why 
must they be told that they are in constant danger of military 
attack by some imaginary group of imperialists in the United 
States? Why must they be urged to rejoice whenever some- 
thing goes wrong in the United States or some other country— 
as if they could benefit only at our expense? And why must 
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any facts which conflict with these ideas be drowned out by 
jamming and blotted out by censorship? 

We of the United States believe with the utmost sincerity, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Soviet Union and its people would be 
happier and more prosperous and more admired—and in- 
finitely more trusted—if their leaders would relax these 
enormous barriers to simple human understanding. 

We want the Soviet people to be happy and prosperous. We 
want to sce them increase their standard of living and we do 
not begrudge them any progress they may make in that field. 
We also want to see them better informed, better trusted, and 
better able to live as good neighbors with the rest of the 
human race. 

VII. The Draft Resolution 

Mr. Chairman, the United States supports the nine-power 
draft resolution introduced by Argentina and other members. 
There is much in it which we applaud and nothing which 
we cannot accept. We congratulate our distinguished Argen- 
tine colleagues who have worked so hard to produce this 
agreed text. 

We applaud its reaffirmation of the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations, which are the common basis for all 
our peaceful endeavors. 

And, Mr. Chairman, for many reasons which I have made 
clear in this statement, we applaud that part of the resolution 
which speaks of “open, free and friendly cooperation and 
understanding in the fields of economy, culture, science, tech- 
nology and communications.” 

We hope this draft resolution will be adopted unanimously. 
We pledge in advance the full readiness of the United States 
to Cooperate in Carrying it out. 

If everybody who votes for this resolution will also carry 
it out, Mr. Chairman, the world will at long last find itself 
on the highway to real peace. 

VIII. Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, the words of the Soviet leaders suggest great 
optimism and strength of will. But their actions in the realm 
of ideas indicate fear and weakness. 

They tell the world that their system is the wave of the 
future, that it is bound to come to power throughout the 
world. Yet this so-called “wave of the future” does not wish 
to meet so much as a ripple of thought in the opposite direc- 
tion. The so-called “science” of communism does not expose 
itself to equal competition with other philosophies. The 
Soviet Government even resists opening its territory to inter- 
national inspection systems, although this one step could do 
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so much to bring an end to the arms race. 

We have traced the development of Soviet jamming, which 
has multiplied tenfold in the past decade. We have described 
the barriers of censorship. Some of the crude distortions and 
inventions about my country which are fed to the Soviet 
people behind those barriers are almost as bad as anything we 
have ever experienced before, even as the height of the hate 
campaign in the midst of the Korean war. 

What can be expected in a world in which one of the 
greatest military powers carries on such practices? For years 
the best that Moscow has been willing to promise us, the 
non-communist nations, is a chilly and distrustful “coex- 
istence’—in plain words, cold war. We can stand it, it is 
better than shooting war, but it certainly is not peaceful. We 
think the world has had enough of it and that we should try 
for something better. 

To the Soviet Union, therefore, the United States addresses 
this appeal in utter seriousness: 

1. Stop radio jamming and let each Soviet citizen decide 

for himself whether or not to listen to foreign broadcasts. 

2. Let foreign newspapers and magazines, regardless of 

ideology, be sold freely on the streets of Moscow and 
other Soviet cities. 

. Let foreign news correspondents do their work in the 
Soviet Union without censorship or harassment. 

4. Let all documents and publications of the United Nations 
be sold publicly in the Soviet Union and made available 
in its libraries and universities. 

If you did these four simple things—if you would just 
open the door and let in the light—what a big stride toward 
peace the world would take! 

President Eisenhower said here in the United Nations 
forum: “We must, in the end, be a world community of open 
societies.” Another famous and respected American, Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, said after his visit to the Soviet Union: “The 
channels of communication must be opened if we are to bring 
about better understanding and mutual trust. An open world 
is the indispensable ingredient of peace.” 

Let us all strive for the true peace which the Charter en- 
joins—a peace among sovereign nations, free from the haunt- 
ing fear of aggression and war, free from mutual suspicion 
and mistrust, respecting each other's differences, welcoming 
each other's ideas, and determined to progress together. 

The more we move toward a truly open world, the more 
that peace will become a reality. 


Ww 


The Trade War Must Be Won 


HOW OFTEN WILL OUR GULLIBLE STATESMEN FALL INTO SOVIET TRAPS? 
By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, President, Institute of Foreign Trade, Independent Oil Producer, Author and Lecturer 
Delivered before the All-American Conference to Combat Communism, Indianapolis, Indiana, November 15, 1958 


HE SOVIET REGIME declared economic war against 

us within days after it came to power. The foreign 

trade monopoly was created immediately thereafter. From 
the very start it was designed to serve the overall plan of 
world revolution, infiltration, subversion, sabotage, creation 
of chaos in all economic branches of the non-communist 
countries. 

Lacking finances, the regime exported items urgently needed 
at home. The revolutionary goal had to come first. This was 
in consonance with the Lenin declaration and teachings. 
Pressed by a skeptic friend to explain how he could build 
socialism in backward Russia, he replied: “It is not a question 


of Russia at all. I SPIT ON RUSSIA! This is merely one 
phase through which we must pass on the road to world 
revolution.” 

Everything that has transpired since has confirmed the 
seriousness of the challenge to the free world. Yet forty-one 
years after we still find ourselves exploring the phenomenon. 
We are still groping in the dark as to what to do about it, 
grasping at straws handed out by amateurs after brief visits 
to the Soviet Union. 

It is too late in the day to waste time discussing the pros 
and cons of communism. The time for action, courageous, 
consistent and persistent action is too long overdue. Another 
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round of conferences with the red enemy will do us no good. 
We have been sitting with him in the United Nations for 
nearly thirteen years and what have we ever accomplished? 
Every practical move to secure peace, to help industrial 
progress has been thwarted by the Kremlin. We have had our 
Geneva summit conference, and we are today worse off than 
before. 

From Lenin down to Khrushchev we have heard the same 
refrain: “We will never deviate from our goal of extending 
socialism.” “We will bury you.” “We declare economic war 
on you.” Had we taken time out of our silly pastimes we could 
have long ago mastered the frank statement of the Soviet 
founding father, Lenin, who said: 

“We have never concealed the fact that our revolution is 
only the beginning; that it will lead to a victorious ending 
only when we shall have inflamed the whole world with 
its revolutionary fires.” 

It is because of this that recent headlines have come to 
disturb some and confuse others. Dispatches from Moscow 
designed to confuse the gullibles and wishful thinkers read: 

“Soviet Asks West to Discuss Trade.” 

“Moscow Asks West's Help to Produce More Goods.” 

“Soviet Suggests Trade Ministers of East and West Meet 
in Fall.” 

“Stevenson Finds Russia Eager to Renew Wide Trade 
Here.” 

and more to the same effect. 

What is the nature of the trade the Soviets are seeking? To 
buy our consumer goods? No, of course. Throughout the past 
41 years the Soviet peoples have lived through perpetual 
famine in the most urgent necessities of life, but their regime 
refused to buy abroad. Why? Was it lack of funds? It has had 
billions of dollars for communist mischief in all parts of the 
world. It has lacked no funds for jamming American broad- 
casts. It has had the funds to finance the Korean war against us. 

The reasons must be sought elsewhere. First, to import 
American consumer goods would have been a great advertise- 
ment for capitalist America. The Russian masses would have 
been quick to compare the superior qualities of our products 
with the shoddy, miserable things their country is producing. 
That would be bad propaganda for communism. Second, to 
purchase consumer goods here would help our employment, 
help the capitalist system which they are out to destroy. 

What, then, do they want? Listen to Soviet deputy Foreign 
Minister Aleksei V. Zakharov speaking in Geneva on April 
10, 1958: “What we want is an exchange of experience and 
materials on a commercial basis; an exchange of technical 
information. An exchange of patents and agreements for 
production licenses.” 

That is all, my friends. A very innocent request had it come 
from a civilized government, but a very dangerous one for us 
coming from the most violent enemy of America. If we ever 
acceded to those requests, what would have happened to us? 

They would learn our consumer goods production methods 
and flood the world with them to hurt our foreign markets. 
They would learn to manufacture our machinery and equip- 
ment and not only use them in their own country but sell 
them to our customers in foreign countries at ruinous prices 
to drive us out of those markets. They will not use their 
increased production to raise living standards at home. As 
Lenin had said, the Communists spit on Russia, which is 
merely a guinea pig for their grand designs. Any one who 
tells you the contrary is a hopeless dupe and ignoramus. 

Another set of cheerless headlines filling our newspaper 
pages of late only bear out my warnings since Nov., 1947. 
Here are some of them: 

“Russia Dumping Oil on World Market.” 
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“Soviet Exports Reach New High.” 

“Trade War is Pressed by Russians.” 

“Red Dumping Hits U. S.-Latin Trade.” 

“Soviet Economic Threat and the Investor.” 

Belatedly Mr. Sinclair Weeks, recently retired Secretary of 
Commerce, began to take notice of the situation. And what 
was his first step? To remove many strategic items from the 
restricted list to help the Soviets gain their objective. I sup- 
pose the Geneva spirit, long dead as far as the Kremlin is 
concerned, is still lingering in Washington. 

Examine, if you will, Secretary Weeks’ parting shot. Instead 
of tightening the controls on exports to the enemy, he has 
loosened them. A front-page headline in the N. Y. Times 
heralded the good tidings, good for the enemy: “U. S. Relaxes 
Curbs On Exports to Reds.” Rejoice, my fellow Americans! 
Your enemy will now be able to get what he wants—rubber, 
paper, petroleum, glass, abrasives and iron and steel products; 
ores and metals; electrical, industrial and construction ma- 
chinery, machine tools, vehicles, railroad equipment, chemicals 
and scientific and professional instruments. 

Overnight items which had been long considered highly 
strategic have been declared non-strategic in order to appease 
the unappeaseable enemy. Look for greater illogic, if you can; 
search for a more criminal act against our country, if you will. 
I hope that the new Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Lewis L. 
Strauss will look into this promptly and reinstate the removed 
items to the restricted list. 

Mr. Weeks’ second step was to organize a business panel 
to study the Soviet Union’s trade offensive, as reported in the 
N. Y. Times on July 18, 1958. You may judge the nature of 
the results of this panel by the calibre of the men he had 
appointed. All of them, to be sure, perfectly fine citizens and 
no doubt competent executives in their fields. But mere kin- 
dergarten children in our life and death struggle with the 
Kremlin contract violators, thieves, cheats, and murderers. Not 
one of the panel members has had the slightest practical 
experience with the Soviets, none of them with any Russian 
background. One member, the President of a large industrial 
firm, has had the distinction of spending three weeks in 1956 
on a tour of Russia, enjoying lavish receptions staged for 
him in the real brainwashing manner revealed by me in an 
article in the American Mercury of August, 1956. Returning 
home, this executive, at the expense of the stockholders, 
dedicated a richly-illustrated “special issue” of his factory 
organ, 62 pages, to the glorification of the Soviet communist 
paradise. Here are a few gems from his pen: 

“But he (the Russian) is sold, and his loyalty to com- 
munism goes beyond the fact that he knows nothing else, 
and it goes beyond the power of the state to keep him in 
his place by force. 

“The Russian is for communism in spite of the fact that 
communism is not the great equalizing force it is theoretical- 
ly supposed to be...” 

This is an absolutely false premise. The millions of Russian 
peasants and workers who perished in their fight against the 
Soviet collectivization and enslavement proved conclusively 
the falsity of this man’s information. The countless revolts, 
drowned in blood by the beastly secret police, against the 
communist regime further contributed conclusive evidence of 
their hostility to the Kremlin rulers. The above quotation is 
given as an example of the damage such people are doing to 
America. If Khrushchev had spent ten million dollars oa that 
62-page book, it would have been a cheap investment for 
communism. 

Those in these United States who are still entertaining 
illusions about the possibility of appeasing the Soviet leaders, 
would do well to ponder over the following statement by 
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Khrushchev in October, 1955, to the Supreme Soviet session 
in Moscow: 

“If some leaders think that we have violated the ‘Geneva 
spirit’ by contending that we are convinced in the ultimate 
victory of socialism, if we still stand behind the teachings 
of Marxism-Leninism, it is evident that such leaders are 
not clear about the meaning of ‘the Geneva spirit’ . . . They 
should be reminded that we have NEVER deviated and 
NEVER WILL reject our ideas about our struggle for the 
victory of communism .. .” 

How often will our gullibles fall into the Soviet traps? Mr. 
Roosevelt thought he had persuaded the Kremlin to do away 
with the Commintern. They fooled him by merely changing 
the Commintern’s address. At Yalta Stalin promised to permit 
free elections in Poland after the war, and put Poland in 
chains under communism. Stalin's stooge, Maxim Litvinoff, 
made promises to Mr. Rroosevelt when the treaty of recogni- 
tion was signed in November, 1933, and began to violate 
the letter and the spirit of the treaty the very next day. This 
and much more has been our experience since 1933, but, 
apparently, it is still nor enough for men who refuse to under- 
stand the true nature of the Kremlin barbarians. 

The relaxation of trade with the Soviets will lead to still 
greater concessions to the enemy. It is a forerunner, I predict, 
of recognition of China and the seating of the Chinese mur- 
derers of rens of thousands of American boys in Korea. This, 
I am sure, will please the propagandist of the American For- 
eign Policy Association, its research director Mrs. Dean, and 
others of similar tax-free institutions. 

Of course, we are not alone in helping the enemy at a time 
when he should be shunned like the plague. On Sept. 13, 
1958, the press reported from London that a British engineer- 
ing firm had secured one of the largest contracts ever concluded 
with the Soviet Union. The firm will build for Russia one 
of the biggest tire factories in Europe. Those who permitted 
this apparently do not consider rubber tires strategic. They 
must think the Russian children will use them as hoops to 
play with. 

And the most recent stupidity to be recorded in our own 
domain is an agreement signed by Dr. Delev W. Bronk, Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Science and Wallace R. 
Brode, Assistant Director of the National Bureau of Standards 
with the Soviet officials. It provides an exchange of lecturers 
for seminars on various scientific matters with their coun- 
terpart in the Soviet Union. A seemingly innocent step, but 
most dangerous for America. Our scientists are a very naive 
group. Conniving, stealing, cheating is alien to their minds. 
And while Soviet scientists are just as noble and fair, they are 
living in an atmosphere where a saintly man like the poet 
Pasternak cannot survive unless he too lies, misrepresents, calls 
black white, day night in order to aid the communist rulers. 
The Soviet scientists, under'the penalty of death, will not be 
able to give our men anything worth while, while ours will 
give their shirt away to show how good and kind they are. 
1 know this from personal experience in the Soviet Union for 
many years, and as a native-born of that country I ought to 
know something about the people. During my many sojourns 
in Russia I witnessed many occasions of trying to wrest from 
foreigners information that would enable them to industrialize 
without paying the price. I embodied this experience in an 
article published in Plain Talk magazine in November, 1948 
under the heading: “How the Soviets Steal Our Industrial 
Secrets.” The Soviet interpretation of reciprocity is “You give 
us everything, we give you nothing.” It is the outgrowth of an 
old Russian saying: “Nye obmanyesh, nye prodash”—if you 
Jon’t cheat, you don’t sell. The gentlemen of the Kremlin 
ire at all times seeking to cheat us in order to entrap us. The 
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tragedy is that they seem to find plenty of takers here. 

Last summer, a State Department official, paid to protect the 
interests of this country, took the executives of our chemical 
industry to task for refusing to admit to their plants and 
laboratories Soviet visitors. I am not being paid by the tax- 
payers for warning against rendering aid and comfort to the 
enemy. There is indeed something wrong in Denmark or 
in Washington. I have been telling audiences that not even 
if Mr. Eisenhower or Mr. Dulles were to beg me on their 
knees would I allow a single representative of the Kremlin 
to cross the threshold of my factory or even my pigsty, if I 
had one. 

To allay the fears of those who feel outraged by the 
stupidities some of our bureaucrats are perpetrating, the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs (Oct. 5, 1958) 
told a businessman's audience in New York not to be disturbed 
by the Red trade offensive in the less developed countries. 
The Soviet Union, he maintains, will run into difficulties, 
since Russia has no great need of their commodities and does 
not actually want to make such countries viable. He does not, 
apparently, know that even if the Soviets do not need those 
products, they could sell them in other countries for hard 
currency. Besides, making a profit és mot the real goal of our 
Soviet enemy. Bringing about confusion and chaos in those 
underdeveloped countries in order to engulf them is their 
most important objective. 

Mr. Dillon confessed chat “The Soviet Union was seeking 
large amounts of machinery and equipment in chemical, 
mining, construction and tire manufacturing.” As you see, all 
of that of a most strategic nature. Besides, there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing that the Soviet regime considers as non- 
strategic. Anything FROM A PIN TO AN ATOMIC BOMB 
IS STRATEGIC TO THEM. Even a toy is strategic because 
it uses raw materials and labor which could be diverted to 
war material. A pair of shoes, a barrel of herring, a hat or 
harmonica—all is strategic in a country where the entire 
industry is geared to war, a war not of defense but of offense 
only because in other countries there are people who value 
freedom above anything else. 

Mr. Dillon, the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, further assured his audience that the Soviets would 
not get very far in their quest for imporatnt machinery because 
“of trade controls, the limited market in America for Russian 
exports and shortage of Russian funds for exchange.” 

This surely shows his naivete, to say the least. His obstacles 
are easily surmounted. Everyone who has had even slight 
experience in foreign trade knows that. A British importer 
can buy in the United States the machinery the Soviets waat, 
export them to a third country and reship them from there to 
Soviet ports. As to the limited market for Soviet goods in 
America. That too is no obstacle. The Soviets sell to England, 
for example, more than they buy there. They can therefore 
use the British currency with which to pay off the deficits in 
the American market. Surely an Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ought to know that elementary little bit. 
Besides, the Soviets have plenty of gold bullion in the Gosbank 
vaults, the product of hundreds of thousands of Soviet slaves 
laboring under the merciless lash of the sadistic communist 
police. 

Since 1917 we have had endless numbers of officials in our 
services who did not know what they were talking about. For 
example: Before me is a clipping taken from page 2 of the 
New York Times of Aug. 14, 1920—a mere 38 years ago. A 
dispatch from Washington quoted the late American Am- 
bassador Francis, who was in Petrograd when the communists 
wrested power, in which he predicted that within six months 
there would be no longer a communist government. 
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I might cite a more recent and dangerous official prediction 
which has already done incalculable damage to this country. 
On Dec. 24, 1943, the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
told an audience: “I believe he (Stalin) is truly representative 
of the heart and soul of Russia; and I believe that we are 
going to get along very well with him and the Russian people 
—very well indeed.” 

How “very well” we have been able to get along with 
Stalin or his successors, we now know only too well. We won 
the war against Hitler and lost Eastern Europe to the Kremlin. 
We won the war against Japan and lost China to the Com- 
munists. American boys have to do garrison duty in many parts 
of the world; our budget this year is 72 billions, and will be 
a mere trifle of 78 billion dollars next year; we have lost the 
friendship of 195,000,000 anti-communist citizens of the 
Soviet Union only because someone in Washington had sold 
President Roosevelt the false notion that he could get along 
with Stalin “very well indeed,” and acted accordingly. 

This is all the more unpardonable because all he had to do 
was to request the State Department to bring to him the secret 
dispatches from our Russian Ambassador Bullitt from 1934 to 
1936. He would have read, for example, the following warning 
by our Ambassador: 

“We should not cherish for a moment the illusion that 
it is possible to establish really friendly relations with the 
Soviet Government or with any communist party or com- 
munist individual.” 

And many more of the same tone. 

If the Soviets are now able to wage economic war against us 
right in our own back yard—Latin America—it stems from 
the economic, technological and industrial aid the Roosevelt- 
Truman administrations had lavished upon our enemy. Not 
only has this aided in the war effort, but it has given them a 
headstart for the post war period to help them get back on 
their feet in order to carry on the mischief we have been suf- 
fering ever since 1945. 

Here are some figures on the latest doings of the enemy in 
Latin America. On Nov. 7th we learned from press dispatches 
that four tankers bearing 500,000 bbls. of Soviet crude oil 
were nearing Brazil’s coast. Another 2,500,000 bbls. was to 
follow in due course. A Soviet offer to sell Brazil at cut rate 
prices about 200,000,000 tons of oil is now under considera- 
tion. 

A deal with communist Czechoslovakia for transport air- 
craft is being negotiated now. Brazil has also received a large 
proposal from Moscow for the sale of commodities, industrial 
and railroad equipment, as well as to supply considerable 
credits. 

Early this year, communist Poland sold Brazil 12 coastal 
ships. Tea-drinking Red China, which needs coffee like a hole 
in the head, has offered to buy in Brazil 500,000 bags of coffee 
for cash, paying in pounds sterling, genuine or counterfeit, I 
do not know. 

Brazil has no diplomatic relations with the Soviets. Why, 
then, all this rush to do business with her? The answer is, first, 
to take away our market and hurt our economy as part of the 
Soviet war against the United States. Second, to penetrate the 
largest and most populated Latin American country for sub- 
versive operations against Brazil and the rest of the Americas. 
This drive for Latin American penetration is part of the Soviet 
long-range policy as explained to the Lithuanian Foreign 
Minister in 1940 by former Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov, well known to us all, in the following words: 

“We are not fighting America as yet. But once we have 
deprived her of her markets, crisis will follow and cause 
confusion. After we have taken her markets in Europe, 
expelled her from Asia and elsewhere, she will have no 
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markets where to dump her merchandise. She will curtail 

production, and there will follow unemployment. Our op- 

portunity to square accounts with America will be at hand.” 

On the basis of long and direct experience with Soviet 
economic thinking, I must warn you and the rest of our 
people that our free enterprise is no match for the Soviet 
foreign trade monopoly, especially now that it is linked with 
the similar foreign trade monopolies of all the satellites and 
China. While our private companies are restricted by anti- 
trust laws, we are permitting the powerful Soviet monopoly 
to operate here undisturbed, and American firms are not per- 
mitted to function within the Soviet Union or the satellites. 

This subject was dealt with by me in an article “Soviet 
Trade Piracy in the United States.” A Senator inserted it into 
the Congressional Record immediately after publication in 
October, 1949, and there it died. No one has taken the 
trouble to look into the outrage. 

Our officials are often afraid to do or say things because, as 
someone has coined the phrase, “we must not needle the 
Russians.” The Soviet rulers may needle us and murder Ameri- 
can fliers, kidnap and murder people right on our soil with 
impunity. My article “Soviet Industrial Espionage in America” 
was accepted for publication in May, 1948 and then rejected 
because, as I was informed by the editor of a leading monthly, 
“someone in the State Dept. has suggested we should not 
needle the Russians.” Is it the result of cowardice, stupidity 
or subversion? 

Small wonder that the President of the United States had 
to confess to our people in his Report to the Nation on Aug. 
6, 1953, in the following gloomy terms: “The future, both 
immediate and distant, remains full of trial and hazard. The 
end of our staggering economic burden is not yet in sight. 
The end of the peril to peace is not clearly in view . . .” 

Five years later, we find the situation even worse than in 
1953, and it would not surprise me to see our national budget 
reach a hundred billion and more within the near future. 

It might be well to review one of the more recent blunders 
The Soviet military personnel has been indoctrinated that 
the Soviet regime would never attack first, but would fight to 
the last for its own soil. In the early part of 1955, shortly 
before the lamentable Geneva Summit meeting, the top 
echelons of the military personnel were told in secret con- 
ferences that the policy had been changed. Reasons? “In an 
atomic-hydrogen age,” they were told, “the victor will be he 
who attacks first. Since we must be the victors, we have 
adopted the policy of launching surprise attacks first.” 

Among those who listened to this new policy announcement 
was a young intellignece officer. He and his colleagues were so 
shaken, that at the first opportunity when he found himself 
on official business in East Germany, he surrendered to the 
American military authorities in West Germany. He did this, 
so he declared, to alert the free world of what was impending 
for them. 

I related this to my audiences in Dallas, Tex. on Dec. 12, 
1956, and then in Baltimore on Dec. 14, 1956, with resultant 
publicity in the press. But long after that when a newspaper 
reporter at one of President Eisenhower's press conferences 
asked if the Soviet policy had hardened towards us, the Presi- 
dent said he did not know. When this became known, it would 
have been the right thing to confront the Soviet United 
Nations delegates to confirm or deny. They should have been 
put on the spor as plotting surprise attacks against the free 
world. But our wishy-washy delegates in the U. N. lacked 
the common sense and the courage to stand up when a golden 
opportunity was theirs. 

On Nov. 5th a U. S. delegation, headed by Mr. William C. 
Foster, left for Geneva to discuss with the Soviet officials “on 
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technique for preventing surprise attack.” And at the very 
first session on Monday, Nov. 10th, 1958, in the very opening 
remarks of the Soviet leader of the delegation it was evident 
that they had not come to deal in good faith, as has been 
their fashion throughout their career for 41 years. The red 
leopard can no more change his spots than the jungle variety. 

And yet it is common knowledge to men of my Russian 
background and experience, which I have been shouting from 
the housetops for the past twelve years, that the Soviet regime 
is scared to death of a shooting war with the U. S. A. Mrs. 
Roosevelt could not get this from Khrushchev when visiting 
him, neither could Mr. Stevenson, neither Walter Lippmann. 
Certainly none of our tourists could get it from the frightened 
men and women of Russia who dare not speak to foreigners 
what is actually on their minds and hearts. But Khrushchev 
and his colleagues know it only too well that, as Stalin had 
said to Eric Johnston during the war, “The Russian people 
will not fight for Stalin or the Communist Party, but they 
will fight for their native land.” The present rulers know what 
happened to Stalin’s armies when Hitler invaded. They de- 
serted their posts by the tens of thousands. They would do it 
again if their rulers venture another war, and that would spell 
the end of communism. Fear of a shooting war, therefore, 
prompts the Soviet leaders to concentrate now on the economic 
war against us. In this, they know, they can find many allies 
among our so-called friends on whom we have in recent years 
spent tens of billions of dollars to help. They know they can 
find them right here in America among men to whom the 
desire to make a fast buck is more important than the preserva- 
tion of our freedoms and our way of life. They know what 
Lenin had said, that when it comes to hang the capitalists, they 
will bid for the rope. Those of our people, those of our 
officials who help facilitate the exportation to the Soviet Union 
or any of its satellites of our machinery and equipment, our 
technology and our methods of mass production are the men 
who are bidding for the rope from which they will dangle in 
the streets where they now live when the enemy gets the 
upper hand. 

The Soviet leaders know that we are not planning to attack 
them. We could have done this with ease right after the war 
when we had the monopoly of atomic weapons, but we did 
not. They know that no other people on earth have ever 
been so charitable, so humane, so devoted to peace and free- 
dom as ours. Why, then, this bitterness against us, this plot- 
ting our destruction? 

The answer is—our free institutions. Even if we were as 
smal! as Honduras, as Switzerland, BUT FREE, the Soviet 
leaders could not rest peacefully in their Kremlin fastness. 
They know that sooner or later the freedom-hungry Russian 
masses would destroy them because of the shining star of 
freedom from this world fastness of freedom. They know that 
given 48 hours of freedom, the sort of freedom the Russian 
peoples enjoyed between March and November, 1917, com- 
munism would be a thing of the past. 

Bur the Soviet leaders have tested our statesmen and have 
found them easy of intimidation. The Korean war has proven 
that a few cowardly neutralists like Nehru of India could 
bring about the tying of the hands of General MacArthur and 
Van Fleet and others who could have defeated the Chinese 
and ended the nightmare in the Far East. They know that a 
Menshikov or a Gromyko could crack a smile and our gullibles 
would dance for joy—the millenium, they would think, was 
around the corner. They also know that our citizens can be 
easily brainwashed. That is why the Soviets are moving 
heaven and earth to induce Americans to tour Russia. Listen 
to the brainwashed—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Cyrus Eaton, 
Mr. George S. Franklin of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
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Mr. S. C. Allyn, President of the National Cash Register Co., 
even Mr. Stevenson, whose articles were the best written, how 
a few days in Russia, unable to converse with the people in 
the privacy of their homes even if they could speak Russian, 
have returned full-blown experts to tell us that the Russian 
masses love their tyrants, they love the enslavement of the 
peasantry and workers, etc., etc. 

Reviewing Mrs. Roosevelt's latest book on Russia, Miss 
Margaret L. Coit waxed lyrical about Soviet achievements. 
“For the Russian,” she wrote in the Sunday Times Book Re- 
view, “the comparison is not the Soviet Union versus the 
United States, but the literate, productive, increasingly pros- 
perous citizenry today contrasted with the poverty-stricken, 
illiterate peasantry of forty years ago. What earthly incentive 
would they have to rebel?” 

This, my friends, is what Mrs. Roosevelt thinks, this is what 
the Communist Party of Russia and all other countries think, 
but THIS IS NOT WHAT THE SOVIET MASSES THINK. 
They who have paid the price in human suffering, in total 
deprivation of freedom and the dignity of man—SVOBODA 
—can never forget nor forgive their tyrannical rulers. Promis- 
ing freedom, the communists have given the people the 
worst form of slavery man has ever known; promising bread, 
they have ushered in perennial hunger; promising freedom 
from exploitation, they have instituted the most inhuman 
work system in the world; promising freedom from the Tsar's 
secret police which at its worst counted possibly two to three 
thousand agents, the communists have created a secret police 
system counting in the hundreds of thousands and reaching 
into every home of the land. The Soviet masses know that they 
could have made far greater progress in human achievements 
without the tens of millions of victims. The peasants know 
that by 1914 at least 75% of them were tilling their own soil, 
although at the time serfdom was abolished in 1861 none of 
them owned a single acre of land. Those of us who had lived 
in Russia know only too well that the country was booming 
industrially, culturally and economically when the first world 
war broke out. They had the finest educational system in the 
world, a system which the communists were compelled to 
restore after trying out our so-called Progressive education 
which only retrogresses our children, and school construction 
was rising annually. These and many other things are not 
known to Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Allyn and the others who are 
now telling us that the Soviet citizen has no cause to rebel. 

Our Soviet brain washed tourists do not know and certainly 
cannot understand the freedom-starved Russian peoples whose 
family members had been tortured to death in secret police 
chambers, in slave labor camps, etc. The overfed can never 
feel the pangs of hunger of the starving. To the best of my 
knowledge Russia alone has given the world the adage: 
“Happy is the bird in the golden cage, but happier still on 
the green twig”. Why? Freedom is the answer. 

Twenty-one years ago, America’s first Ambassador to Russia, 
Mr. Bullitt, sounded the following warning which, unfortu- 
nately, has never been heeded by our Washington Administra- 
tions. On page 292 of a State Dept. volume published in 1952, 
dealing with Soviet-American relations, 1933-39, dispatch No. 
1537, we read: 

“Moreover, the time is not distant when the Soviet Union 
will become a dangerous factor in the field of international 
trade. The Soviet Government has not the slightest inten- 
tion of abandoning its monopoly of foreign trade. It is 
attempting to make itself as self-sufficient as possible and 
it will use its monopoly of trade ruthlessly to undersell, to 
injure its enemies and to assist its friends. It will not, in 
good faith, enter into any international agreements which 
have as their object improvement of the general economic 
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condition of the world. It will, on the contrary, try to pro- 

duce as much chaos as possible in the economies of capitalist 

countries in the hope that misery may beget communist 
revolution .. .” 

The present Soviet trade offensive against us is the fulfill- 
ment of Bullitt’s prophecy. Yet most of those who have every- 
thing at stake care the least. To attend the last football game 
of the season is more important to them than to devote some 
time and effort to help eradicate this red cancer. The offensive 
against us would have come much earlier had it not been for 
the second world war. But the results of the war make its 
ferocity much greater, its devastating effects on our economy 
all the more disastrous. Why? Because the Roosevelt-Truman 
Administrations, under the guidance of socialist Harry Hop- 
kins, gullible Henry Wallace, and naive Secretary of State 
Stettinius and others had turned over to the enemy priceless 
technological data by the carload, shipped them whole factories 
costing us tens of millions of dollars to serve not only the 
war needs but for the post war period. Add to that the Soviet 
enslavement of tens of thousands of German, Czechish, Hun- 
garian, Austrian and other engineers and highly skilled tech- 
nicians, plus the stealing of their factories, machinery and 
equipment, and it becomes clear what a formidable enemy we 
are facing. 

From now on let our labor leaders Reuther and Meany, 
let those who constantly mouth about preserving free enter- 
prise but do nothing, let them all beware! A few more acts 
like the parting gesture of appeasement to the communists 
by the former Secretary of Commerce Weeks, and America’s 
economy will be heading for the precipice. 

There is no shortage of trade organizations. To the ever- 
lasting shame of such of them as the National Foreign Trade 
Council, the National Association of Manufacturers, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. and others that they have not 
taken any notice of the creeping dead hand of the communist 
trade war. They cannot claim ignorance. Since the conclusion 
of the war, I alone have had published innumerable articles 
on the subject—Soviet Industrial Espionage ten years ago, 
Soviet Trade Piracy nine years ago, The Reds Reach for Your 
Wallet eight years ago (about 4,000,000 copies plus the 
Congressional Record), America’s World Traders Cannot Ig- 
nore the Soviet Challenge, How Soviet Disruption of World 
Trade Fits Into the Kremlin’s Basic Strategy and hundreds 
more, to say nothing of innumerable speeches, such as I?’s Five 
Minutes to Midnight, The Road to Doom and The Road to 
Victory—all to no avail. Call it what you will, complacency, 
apathy, laziness, faith in the ability of Washington to save us 
from the unavoidable, I call st irresponsible cowardice. Here 
is a shining example the way the organized segments of our 
economy work: 

In October, 1951 the National Foreign Trade Council 
passed a resolution which said, in part: 

“We must shun moral compromise and the surrender of 
basic principles. We must realize that friendship cannot be 
bought. We must demonstrate, by word and by deed, our 
determination to resist aggression, and our dedication to 
the preservation or restitution of human rights. 

“Let us ever remember that our priceless heritage of free- 
dom cannot be willed or inherited. It must be fought for 
and defended by each succeeding generation.” 

Beautiful words and sentiments, but worthless without 
action. Not a word of what we should do “to resist aggression”; 
not a sound on how to preserve or restore human freedom 
while the Kremlin stands in the way. Not a finger has ever 
been lifted by those phrase patriots to fight for and defend 
our heritage. 

This, my friends, is the record of all, absolutely all our 
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societies, associations and councils, not excepting the Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolution. Merely shouting 
down home-grown communists will lead to nothing. We must 
go to the head of the octopus in the Kremlin, we must help 
the Russian peoples liberate themselves and not listen to the 
babbler extraordinary of America, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
her fellow travellers, about there being no incentive for revole 
in the Soviet Union. Only the demise of the Soviet communist 
regime can restore freedom to mankind, can save us from 
economic destruction, and to this end we, the American people, 
have not contributed one iota. On the contrary, as outlined 
before, we have contributed much towards the survival and 
the strengthening of our common enemy. 

We now come to the question: WHAT CAN WE, WHAT 
MUST WE DO TO DEFEAT THE SOVIET ECONOMIC 
WAR BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE? 

I have been and will continue to be a consistent advocate 
of complete severance of all relations with the Kremlin gang- 
sters and their satellites. The results we have had since 1933 
fully justify such action. We could gain much, as it would 
prove to be a serious blow to the prestige of the Soviet rulers 
and would inspire their enslaved to sharpen their struggle 
with our common enemy. They should be thrown out of the 
United Nations. By now only a full-grown idiot would not 
admit that it would be far better without a United Nations 
where the Soviets and their stooges sit to disrupt and obstruct. 
The United Nations will never be anything but a propaganda 
platform for the enemy. If our people had the talent and the 
zeal to do as much for their benefit as the communists do for 
theirs, it might serve some purpose. But to-date we have 
proven ourselves torally lacking in guts, in imagination, in 
understanding the true nature of our adversary. As time goes 
on it can only grow worse, for the enemy is growing stronger 
and more arrogant with each week. 

I am not naive enough to believe that my voice will be 
heard, and I am sure that those who had made the fatal 
mistake of recognizing the enemy in 1933 will continue to 
hang on in order to cover up their disservice to the nation. 
Therefore, if relations with the Soviets are to continue, what 
should the U. S. Government do under the circumstances? 

I urge that before this Conference adjourns there be created 
a permanent committee to lay the foundation for counter- 
measures, a committee of men who will give of their time, 
effort and money and not merely adorn a letterhead sheet. 
We have had enough of them. The first step of the Committee 
should be: 

1. To prevail upon Congress to enact legislation forcing the 
Communist foreign trade monopolies Operating in this coun- 
try to incorporate under a special Federal charter. They should 
be compelled to deal with such trade associations in the U. S. 
as will be created by respective trade groups for the purpose 
of protecting themselves from the devastating effects of the 
Soviet and other monopolies. We must not permit them to 
make our businessmen compete against each other when 
buying or selling in this market to their advantage and our 
detriment. 

2. To amend the anti-trust laws to permit business groups to 
confront the communist trade monopolies as combines and not 
individually. It is the height of stupidity to permit the enemy 
to play havoc with our individual corporations in this 
country as a world-wide monopoly while it is parading as an 
American corporation under some State laws. The Amtorg 
Trading Corporation is the representative of the Soviet Union's 
foreign trade monopoly which is waging the trade war against 
us. Why not bring an end to this? But it will never be ended 
if we leave it to Washington to do the job. They are our 
servants and we must tell them, order them to do what is 
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good for our country, if they lack the initiative and the vision 
to do it of their own. 

3. To convoke an economic emergency convention of all 
leading trade units to work out specific measures under which 
to police the actions of their membership and to see that they 
all adhere to the united front against the red monopolies in 
our domestic and foreign markets. 

4. To safeguard the sanctity of patent and trade mark rights. 
The Soviets are stealing both, and while there is nothing we 
can do in the Soviet Union, we can and must do much in the 
world markets where the Soviet monopoly tries to sell. To- 
gether with our customers in those foreign lands we must 
prosecute violations of the Soviet monopolists in the courts 
to the bitter end. If they sell an American machine which they 
have copied and paid no royalties to the American patentee, 
our friends in the respective country or countries should im- 
mediately pounce on them in the courts. The same is true of 
the Soviets using our trade marks in order to give the im- 
pression that the goods are from America. 

5. Emergency conferences also should be called in all Latin 
American countries and in Europe to assist our friends in 
building a similar united front there. Only in full cooperation 
with our buyers and sellers in foreign countries could we 
make this world-wide front work. We must meet the tightly- 
knit Soviet foreign trade monopoly with one of our own or 
go down in defeat. In a shooting war you answer fire power 
with more devastating fire power. The same is true of the 
trade war which the Soviets have forced upon us. 

6. All those measures, even if carried out 100%, would still 
be worthless unless we set out to help the Soviet peoples 
continue their resistance to their enslavers, unless we help 
inflame the student bodies of Russia and the satellite nations, 
unless we talk direct to the Russian masses over the heads of 
their government. They want our moral support, even though 
they need none of our material support. Throughout the world 
Russian sailors call at ports in the free world. Let us make it 
our business to reach them. Throughout the world Soviet 
officials can be reached. Deep in their hearts most of them 
are bitter against the regime, for there is not a family in 
Russia which has not had a loved one tortured to death or shot 
in the executioners’ chambers. Let us reach them with inflam- 
matory literature such as the Russian escapees in Our midsts can 
prepare. Madison Avenue advertising geniuses are not good 
for thar. We have tens of thousands of former Soviet citizens 
who know the score better than our so-called Statesmen, better 
than all our Russian experts waxing fat on big salaries for 
doing nothing. 

Take, for example, Pasternak’s book Doctor Zhivago. Has 
it ever occurred to any of you that it would be a wonderful 
investment to spend a few million dollars to publish millions 
of copies, paper bound, and have the anti-Soviet underground 
martyrs in Europe smuggle it into the barracks of the Soviet 
occupation troops in East Germany, and into Russia proper. 
How they will do it, is their business. They will do it, for 
they are crusaders and are ready to give their lives in this 
cause. 

Another measure. Has it ever occurred to you what havoc 
it would create for the Soviet rulers if we began building 
monuments in the leading cities of the United States, and 
called upon our friends in foreign countries to do likewise, to 
the Russian millions of peasants who gave their lives in the 
struggle with our common enemy, the workers who perished 
by the tens of thousands because they resisted enslavement, to 
the intellectuals, the students, the Red Army men who refused 
to shoot at the Hungarians, at the masses in revolt in East 
Germany? Anything of this sort could only bring consterna- 
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tion to the enemy and inspiration to the anti-communists 
within the communist camp. 

A nation which spends annually more than 15 billion 
dollars on booze and many more billions on smoke can ill 
afford not to spend at least a billion dollars counter-attacking 
an enemy who is already costing us tens of billions of dollars 
annually, and the end is not in sight. On the contrary it can 
only grow worse for us. 

The program outlined above is the very basic minimum. 
For the start it should suffice. As we continue, new fields will 
be exploited. But a beginning must be made. This must 
become the principal task of the All-American Conference to 
Combat Communism. This organization has never had any- 
thing effective to work on or for. The will has been present, 
but no one seems to have thought of the real task being an 
attack on the octopuses head in the Soviet Union and not 
piddling away with trifles here. 

In my article “The Reds Reach for Your Wallet”, published 
in the American Legion Magazine for August, 1950, I outlined 
a program and called upon the All-American Conference to 
head it up. Nothing happened. Will this be the result of the 
present conference? It is unthinkable that we will work in 
the same manner as the other organizations which contend 
themselves with passing high-sounding resolutions and hiber- 
nating the balance of the year. 

In conclusion permit me to quote from a lecture delivered 
by one of the builders of the Communist menace, Dimitry Z. 
Manuilsky, to the students of the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow where the now-successful leaders in the 
satellite nations were trained: 

“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, of course, we are not strong enough to 
attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The bourgeoise will have 
to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. There will be 
electrifying overtures and unheard of concessions. The 
capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They will grasp at 
another chance to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, 
we shall smash them with our clenched fist.” 

This was in 1930. An American young communist, the most 
brilliant the American Communist Party had to offer, in fact 
so brilliant that Stalin himself had designated Manuilsky to 
tutor him privately, sat quietly in the lecture room hurriedly 
writing down every word Manuilsky had said. This American, 
named Kornfeder, has since turned wholehearted against our 
common enemy, and it is from him that we have this precious 
bit of warning. Will we heed? I wonder. 

Review in your mind what has taken place since that day 
in 1930 and you will find that the Soviet march against us 
and the entire free world is running on schedule. Manuilsky 
promised “war to the hilt” would come in 20-30 years. We 
are now in the 28th year. The second world war had inter- 
rupted that march, but it is now catching up in seven league 
boots. The sands are running out for us. Let us make haste 
and make it hot for the enemy in his own lair by bringing 
about the hurricane which will sweep the entire communist 
swindle off the earth. 

We are late in getting started, to be sure. But once we 
make up our minds that it is either we or they, this enemy of 
God, freedom, justice, mercy and everything our civilization 
stands for can be eradicated. Let no one dare tell you it can’t 
be done! We want no doubters in this struggle. With faith in 
our cause, let us march to victory by starting this crusade 
today and not tomorrow. 
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Three Keys To A Proud Future 


KNOWLEDGE, EXPERIENCE, YOUTH 
By C. DAVID SADLEIR, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, President, Key Club International 
Delivered to the third annual Key Club Good Will Meeting, St. Clair Shores, Michigan, November 2, 1958 


Maritime Districts are gathered together for our 

annual Good Will Meeting. Again we have the 
privilege of sharing a few hours of fellowship with a friend 
from across the border. It is our wish that these meetings will 
continue throughout the years. 

This being a Good Will meeting, no doubt you are expect- 
ing a long discourse on that subject. I must admit that I did 
give it some thought, however, the fact that we are gathered 
here today from the United States and Canada, plus the fact 
that our organization has operated successfully as an Inter- 
national one for some years, is ample evidence of existing 
good will. Rather, the substance of my talk today will be 
“Three Keys to a Proud Future.” 

You are familiar with the quotation, “Knowledge is power,” 
but have you ever stopped to consider the full meaning of 
these three words? There is an ancient proverb that goes 
something like this: 

“He who knows and knows that he knows is master. 

He who knows and does not know that he knows, needs 
a teacher. 

But, he who does not know and does not know that he 
does not know, is lost.” 

One of the lasting satisfactions of life comes from the 
ability to do something extremely well, whether kicking a 
field goal, or conducting a symphony orchestra. The English 
Philosopher, L. P. Jacks, has called man “a skill-hungry ani- 
mal, hungry for skill in his body, hungry for skill in his mind. 
The happiness that man’s nature demands is impossible until 
his skill-hunger is satisfied.” 

Our motto, We Build, indicates to the public at large that 
we are builders. But, before we can build anything—before 
anyone can build anything—there must be a strong founda- 
tion. I submit this foundation is KNOWLEDGE. 

This knowledge is available for those who are willing to 
pay the price. The price is more than just money, although, 
admittedly, this is a factor to be considered. The price includes 
hard work, hard study, and the possession of initiative. 

Teddy Roosevelt once said, “No man needs sympathy be- 
cause he has to work, because he has a burden to carry. Far 
and away the best prize that life has to offer is the chance to 
work hard at work worth doing.” What work could be worth 
more than that of working hard at gaining knowledge? 

The man who knows is wanted. He builds the bridges, 
wins the lawsuits, performs the delicate operations, preaches 
the good sermons, does the honest thinking. Honest thinking 
—the type of thinking based on full knowledge. One cannot 
think with hopes and fears and ignorance, but only with a 
well-trained, well-filled mind. 

We are aware that this is an age of change—an age of 
challenge. We are living in a world of satellites, statistics, 
and scientific discoveries, all of which can overwhelm our 
thinking if we are not careful. It is only natural that we should 
turn from confusion about these things to thoughts of security 
and survival. 

There are those of us who would say that we did not ask 
to be brought into this world; that we did not ask for nor 
create this confusion. This is negative thinking. The fact of 
the matter is that we are here and it is our individual responsi- 
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bility to acquire all the knowledge we possibly can so that 
when our turn comes, we will be able to do our part toward 
maintaining our peace, our freedom and ultimately, our sur- 
vival. Knowledge IS power. Knowledge in the world of 
tomorrow will mean life itself! 

I draw your attention to one of Key Club International's 
objectives for 1958. “To instill the desire to learn and to seek 
education beyond the high school.” Mr. Morse Dial, President 
of Union Carbide, in his guest editorial in the February 
Keynoter had this to say, “Now is your time of decision. Get 
all the counsel and advice you can. But, be sure you do not 
limit yourself and discount your future life of accomplishment 
by deciding to take the easy way, or to sign up for the easiest 
course.” 

So much can be said about knowledge and the importance 
of acquiring as much as possible. Chaucer summed it up 600 
years ago when he wrote: “The life so short, the craft so long 
to learn.” 

“The future belongs to those who prepare for it!” 

A mogul Emperor once spoke these words to a group of 
young people—"I have lived a long time, but I have yet to 
see a man lost on the straight road.” These are wise words and 
their implication alone is of tremendous importance. But, 
there is something else that all of us should consider upon 
hearing the statement of this wise man. We should realize 


' that he is able to utter such words because he knows from 


experience that what he says is true. 

The educational value of experience is recognized in 
proverbs in all homes. We say “Experience is the best teacher.” 
The Arabs say, “No man is a good physician who has never 
been sick.” Dozens of similar maxims, all making the same 
point, could be given. All suggest indirectly the great benefit 
which can accrue from happenings at the moment most trying 
and unpleasant and, from a dollar and cents standpoint, most 
unprofitable. 

As a preparation for future life, no one can deny the value 
of a childhood not too easy. Innumerable instances of out- 
standing success can be traced back to a boyhood which, full 
of deprivation and hardship, developed ability and character 
that magnificently equipped the youngster for later life. Of 
course, not all of us look back on a childhood of hardship. As 
a matter of fact I would suspect that there are only a very few 
here today who can look back on such a claim. All of us, 
however, are able to look back on experiences. 

The importance lies not with the number of experiences 
we have had, but with the number of experiences from which 
we have learned a lesson—a lesson that we can carry into 
later life. In the words of Aldous Huxley, “Experience is not 
what happens to a man. It is what a man does with what 
happens to him.” 

Key Clubbers, the experiences you are having as members of 
this great organization are the type that can teach you some- 
thing if only you will let them. Right here today you are en- 
joying the experience of fellowship with young men, all of 
whom have something in common .. . a dedication to service 
to others. 

The results of this dedication are quite evident. I have had 
the opportunity to see first-hand many of these things and 
I am proud of what I see. As I look at this group of young 
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men gathered here today I see more than just happy faces. I 
see young men enjoying the fellowship of their friends while 
helping to build a playground for children; young men, once 
without confidence, standing to express their thoughts before 
a group of adults; a library with new books; a grateful child 
enjoying the gifts that “Santa” has brought him; I see a panel 
discussion, a committee meeting, a wiener roast, a banquet; 
there is a bouquet of flowers in a hospital room; a group of 
trophies newly polished; a bulletin board, an assembly pro- 
gram, a scholarship, a hobby show, a fair; a youth rally, a 
freedom speaker, a talent contest, and a convention. 

I see a picture truly “worth a million words.” A picture 
painted with the golden tones of Cure Vandalism, Prove 
Brotherhood, Wage Peace, Forward Freedom. A picture of 
the experiences of individuals—for you are the young men 
that built that playground, fixed the toys, washed the cars, 
and worked on that dance so that fellow students, needy 
children, bed-ridden people and the two “kids” across the 
street might enjoy life just a little more. 

Boys of Key Club age will in the next 10, 15 or 20 years 
take their places around the council tables of local, state, 
national and international groups ‘atent on solving problems 
of great importance. The best preparation for community, 
state, national and world service is unselfish service in the 
home, church, school and community. Key Clubbing provides 
this experience. 

Many famous men have commented on experience. Mark 
Twain said, “We should be careful to get out of an experience 
only the wisdom that is in it—and stop there; lest we be like 
the cat that sits down on the hot stove lid. She will never sit 
down on a hor stove lid again and that is well; but also she 
will never sit down on a cold one any more.” 

I am suggesting to you that EXPERIENCE is the second 
key to a proud future. All of us wish to be a success. I do 
not mean a financial success. Rather I mean the success of 
living an honorable life and the success of attaining the respect 
of our fellow man. Henry Ford had an interesting view in 
regard to success. “If money is your only hope for inde- 
pendence and success, you will never have it. The only real 
security which a man can have in this world is a reserve of 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE.” 

I call the third key to a proud future—YOUTH. “Youth is 
not a time of life, it is a state of mind. Nobody grows old by 
merely living a number of years; people grow old only by 
deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear 
and despair . . . these are the long, long years that bow the 
head and turn the growing spirit back to dust.” 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every being’s heart 
the love of wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars and the 
star-like things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of 
events, the unfailing child-like appetite for what next, and the 
joy and the game of life. You are as young as your faith, as old 
as your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear; as young as your hope, as old as your despair.” 

The unknown author of these words must have possessed 
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a tremendous insight and understanding of his fellow man. 

No normal youth wills to be nameless and dull. The thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts and compass years on years 
ahead. Nothing small or petty is there, nothing but great 
and noble hopes. But fulfillment is not easy. The confusion 
of this present age, the talk of atom bombs, the unrest in all 
the world whether it be Formosa or Little Rock, the desire to 
plan ahead wisely—all these things complicate fulfillment of 
our long, long, thoughts. 

The youth's point of view was aptly expressed in a recent 
essay by a boy. “The world, he wrote, is full of people who 
keep saying, ‘I was a boy myself once,’ but who never show 
any signs of it.” 

Several times now I have made reference to the age in 
which we live. I have said in substance that it is a space age. 
No doubt, all of you have heard such phrases as “this modern 
age”—"the golden age” and so on. There is one that I'm sure 
few of you are familiar with. I hope that none of you will 
ever be considered as a full-fledged member of this particular 
age. I am referring to the “metallic” age—that is the age of 
gold in our teeth, silver in our hair and lead in our pants. 

A youthful outlook will ensure that we do not become 
members of the metallic age. Key Clubbers, let us strive to 
maintain this youthful outlook which we possess. Let us carry 
it on into adulthood in company with the knowledge and 
experience that Key Clubbing has imparted to us. We will 
have failed; we will have spent our time in vain if we cease 
to live the Key Club ideals as soon as we move on to college 
Or out into a job. 

Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. The 
importance of this statement is illustrated by these words: 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, Thou Must, 
The YOUTH replies, I can! 

Three Keys to a Proud Future—Knowledge, Experience, 
Youth. 

Following my installation last July, the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Secretary, Mr. Pete Peterson, related this tale. It seems 
that on his way to the convention hall the cab driver asked 
him if he had ever seen the cornerstone on the Public Archives 
building. Mr. Peterson admitted that he had not and the cabby 
took him past the building so that he might see it. The cabby 
pointed out the inscription on the stone which read: “All that 
has past is but a prologue.” He asked Mr. Peterson if he knew 
the meaning and Mr. Peterson had to reply that he wasn’t 
sure. The cabby beaming at his own knowledge went on to 
explain the inscription. “Mister,” he said, “that simply means 
that you ain’t seen nothing yet.” 

Fellow Key Clubbers let us work hard now to gain our 
foundation of knowledge so that we may build on it a proud 
future: let us build a future that has profited from the lessons 
of experience and while we are building let us continue to 
have the imagination and enthusiasm of youth. 

Then our cornerstone can tell the world—“THEY AIN'T 
SEEN NOTHING YET!” 


» 
Downtown Planning 
SOLVING TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 
By MRS. JANE JACOBS, associate editor of “Architectural Forum” 
Delivered before the 24th annual meeting of the New York State Motorbus Association, New York City, November 10, 1958 


Epaminondas, whose mother put a note in his hat, 
told him to keep it safe there and deliver it to his 
grandmother. When his grandmother then gave him a pat 


Y= ALL KNOW the story about the little boy, 


of butter, Epaminondas carefully put it into his hat, and 
arrived home with trickles of butter running down his neck. 
“Oh, Epaminondas,” said his mother, “you should have 
wrapped it in green leaves and doused it in the spring water 
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on your way home.” On his next visit to his grandmother, 
Epaminondas was given a puppy dog, which he of course 
wrapped in green leaves and doused in the spring on his way 
home. On his his next visit he dragged home a loaf of bread 
On a string, because that is what he should have done with 
the puppy dog. And so on. Epaminondas was great at learning 
from experience. He just kept picking the wrong experience. 

Do you know what Epaminondas became when he grew 
up? 

He became a city traffic commissioner. He pushed just as 
many cars, just as fast as he could, through the downtown 
streets because he had learned that was what you do with 
cars on a highway. He got the city fathers to condemn blocks 
of small shops near Seu stores for parking space, 
because he had been told there was always parking near 
department stores out in the suburbs. He made life very incon- 
venient for bus riders by converting all the downtown bus 
routes to one-way, because that made the streets operate more 
like parkways, and he knew parkways are a success in the 
country. He made life more inconvenient for people actually 
using the downtown—for pedestrian shoppers, people on their 
way to lunch, people in a rush to see a man across the street 
about a deal, people strolling from dinner to a show—by 
cutting down the number of places they could cross the street, 
making them wait longer to cross it, and inundating them 
with cars, Cars, Cars. 

And while the downtown trickled off like melted butter, 
Commissioner Epaminondas determinedly closed his eyes to 
the real nature of the strange area he was dealing with, and 
searched for still more experience from the open highway 
and the suburbs to guide him on his next move. He was 
cheered on by some of the leading downtown merchants, who 
had the illusion that they would make out better in an imita- 
tion of a tenth rate suburb than in a first-rate downtown. 

It is impossible to talk about downtown planning, the topic 
I have been asked to speak on, without talking about traffic. 
Because how we handle traffic and transportation is going to 
determine—is already determining—whether we shall have 
any downtowns worth planning in the future. As Francis 
Belle has pointed out in his Fortune article, “The City and 
the Car,” if we attempted to provide parking space in the 
largest cities for all the motorists who want to come to them, 
there wouldn’t be anything left worth coming to. 

And if we attempt to admit an ever larger and larger 
number of the cars that want to come, there will not be any- 
thing left worth coming to either. This is the issue behind the 
fight which citizens of Greenwich Village have been waging 
against a scheme to run a highway through Washington 
Square Park, for example. The object of this resistance, in 
which it now appears we shall be successful, is to save from 
traffic blight the heart of an area that is now so attractive to 
visitors that it supports, among many other things, more than 
four hundred restaurants. But some of us are equally concerned 
about the effect on Fifth Avenue, for the park highway link 
would make possible and probably the conversion of this 
major shopping street into a one-way artery to the bridges and 
tunnels of downtown Manhattan. 

Before concluding that it was in the best interests of both 
the area and the city to close this park to traffic instead, and 
thus discourage growth of traffic in the area, a group of plan- 
ners to which I belong took a look into the future. Using the 

rojection of 10% increase in traffic annually, a figure given us 
Deputy Traffic Commissioner Gravelle, we found that 
each of the major avenues in the area would reach capacity 
by at least 1970, and several of them much sooner, even if 
every avenue were made one-way, signal cycles adjusted, all 
parking eliminated, sidewalks narrowed to the minimum 
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and trees cut down. At present only 17% of those entering 
Manhattan south of 59th Street use private cars; we con- 
cluded it was not very sensible to wreak such havoc on the 
city for 100% of its users, simply to stave off the car satura- 
tion point a few more years and a few more percentage points. 
Even if a smaller figure of annual increase is predicated, it 
simply advances the saturation point a few more years, and 
the ultimate result is just as clear and just as destructive and 
futile. Down in Greenwich Village we are as progressive as 
anybody. Sometimes we are accused of being too progressive. 
But we concluded that piling in more cars, to the detriment 
of every other city value—and as a mere stopgap measure at 
that—is no more progress than erosion is progress. 

New York, which would require multi-decked parking 
garages solidly from 30th Street to the Battery if its visitors 
and workers were to be accommodated in private cars, is an 
extreme example. But the same principles hold, almost as 
stringently, for downtowns of smaller cities. Indeed, the first 
occasion on which the downtown traffic problem was really 
measured in its full dimensions was in connection with the 
city of Fort Worth, Texas. Planner Victor Gruen calculated 
the potential business that the currently underdeveloped 
downtown of Fort Worth ought to be doing by 1970, consider- 
ing its population and economic trade area. Then he calculated 
how much street space would be required to accommodate 
the cars of the customers, workers and visitors required to 
support the downtown. He found that 16 million square feet 
of street space downtown would be needed for movement 
alone, not counting any parking—against 5 million square 
feet in Fort Worth’s downtown streets today. To achieve this, 
the downtown would have to spread out so far that people 
would need to drive, instead of walk, from one errand to the 
next, still further increasing the need for still more street 
space. In short, there would be no downtown. Gruen’s pro- 
posed solution, which is now being seriously considered in 
one form or another, in more than a hundred other cities 
today, was to eliminate the cars from downtown streets and 
provide huge, perimeter parking garages penetrating into 
the downtown. But this was only part of his proposed solution. 
For he found that even at best, only about 50% of those 
coming to a flourishing Fort Worth downtown could be 
accommodated in private cars. And so he planned also for 
express bus service to downtown, which would deposit its 
customers at even more convenient points than their own 
cars. This is a vital part of the now famous Fort Worth plan, 
and yet this point has been almost entirely overlooked by 
planners in other cities who are working on means to adapt 
the Fort Worth pedestrian island scheme to their downtowns. 

The greatest menace to downtown today comes not from 
suburban shopping centers; nor from decentralization of 
offices, about which there has been much talk but very little 
action so far. The greatest menace comes, rather from well- 
meant attempts at traffic stopgap expediencies. The wider 
downtown's streets become, and the swifter the traffic move- 
ment on them, the less suitable they are for shopping, for 
strolling, for conveniently doing business. For the main pur- 
pose of downtown streets is transaction, and this function 
can be swamped by the torrent of machine circulation. The 
more downtown is broken up and interspersed with parking 
lots and garages, the duller and deader it becomes in appear- 
ance, and there is nothing more repellent than a dead down- 
town. The more civic centers, cultural centers, auditoriums and 
the like are placed in the fringe areas outside the central core, 
so that they may be surrounded by parking, the more the 
lifeblood of downtown is drained away, and its variety killed. 
This is because only the combined total of people coming 
directly into the core for many, many purposes—for work, 
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for fun, for culture, for errands—can support downtown's 
indispensible variety. "n a panicky effort to combat the suburbs 
on their own terms, something downtown cannot do and does 
not need to do, we are sacrificing the fundamental strengths 
of downtown—its variety and choice, its bustle, its interest, its 
compactness, its compelling message that this is not a way- 
station, but the very intricate center of things. The only reason 
people come downtown or set up business downtown at all is 
because downtown packs so much into such a compact area. 

Che tragedy of this panicky attempt to compete with the 
suburb on suburban terms is that it is futile in any case. For 
it is mathematically impossible to accommodate in private 
cars the number of visitors and workers a metropolitan down- 
town must attract to support its variety of choice. This is 
the crux of the matter. To pretend it isn’t so, and continue 
with suburban expediencies downtown, results only in dis- 
integration, not improvement. We can see this process in a 
quite advanced stage in cities like Syracuse, where the down- 
town core is more and more a sterile collection of parking 
lots, and its attraction power is inexorably less and less. 

Is downtown planning hopeless? Must we assume that if 
downtown cannot be reached by everybody, or nearly every- 
body, by car, downtown must go? Must we assume that our 
metropolitan areas are to become formless sprawls, nowhere 
within them supporting the variety and choice of services, 
merchandise, contacts and culture which have been the great 
advantage enjoyed by a metropolitan population? 

Some pessimists believe that this is our future, that we are 
on our way, witlessly, to deliberate disintegration of our cities, 
with all the economic, social and cultural stagnation which 
will follow. The great planning philosopher Lewis Mumford 
calls this process “unbuilding,” the fate of a civilization which 
loses its power to maintain the complexity on which it was 
built and on which it depends. 

I do not think such a process is inevitable for us. I do not 
think our downtowns are doomed, because the fact is, we 
have not tried and failed at solving their traffic problems. We 
have just not tried. When we do try, I think we can succeed. 

At present, we kid ourselves that we do have city traffic 
planning. We do not. What we have are a series of expedi- 
encies for somewhat speeding up six-passenger rubber-tired 
vehicles, and little else. One example will show what I mean. 
Around the periphery of Manhattan Island are the East River 
ind West Side Highways, which take through passenger-car 
traffic. But do they, or any equivalent system, serve the city's 
vital need for trucking arteries? No, the trucks and huge 
cargo trailers from New England to the industrial areas in 
downtown Manhattan thunder through the streets, finding 
their way as best they can alongside where people are trying 
to live, to shop, to sleep, to do business, to listen to concerts 
and study school lessons. More than a billion dollars a year, 
it is estimated, is wasted in this one city alone by trucks 
slowed and halted in the clogged streets. If traffic and highway 
planning were really being done for the sake of the city’s 
enterprises and people, trucks would be accommodated at 
least as thoughtfully as passenger and pleasure cars. 

We also kid ourselves that we are doing the best with 
transportation that we can afford. But financially, a balanced 
planning for both private automobiles and mass transporta- 
tion is hamstrung by the fact that revenues from car tolls and 
largesse from the Federal government provide a fabulous 
ornucopia of construction funds for bringing more cars into 
the cities, and no funds for bringing in people without cars. 

his has reached so ridiculous an extreme in New York that 
he Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, an empire built 
on car tolls and publicly subsidized highways, even has surplus 
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wealth to finance the Coliseum—while meantime desperate 
poverty and the threat of ever-higher fares stalks mass transit. 
Socialism and subsidy have become moral for highways, im- 
moral for subways and railways. 

Consider if this subsidy situation were reversed. Cars and 
highways today would still be pretty much back where they 
were in 1925, while mass transportation—subways, busses, 
railways, monorails, conveyor systems—would be employing 
devices, designs and methods some thirty years in advance of 
what is now actually in use. Then critics like me, who are 
never satisfied, would be saying “It is no wonder people do 
not use cars in preference to mass transportation. All the 
progress has been in mass transit! Build better highways and 
people will use more cars!” And the realists would answer, 
“No, no. People just want to use mass transit, not cars. They 
are funny that way.” 

How are we going to get city transportation into better 
balance? The difficulties are not technical; a wealth of in- 
genious and practical technical innovation in mass transporta- 
tion remains in limbo because of lack of development and 
construction funds. And the funds are not forthcoming, not 
because we are a poor country, and not because we have 
nothing to lose in losing the hearts of our cities, but because 
we have gone bankrupt in another realm—in the realm of 
planning policy for transportation. Perhaps I have been too 
hard on our Epaminondas traffic commissioners. After all, 
they are only doing what they know how to do, in a policy 
vacuum. New York's Traffic Commissioner Wiley is reported 
in the press as having said last week that his job is “to 
operate the street systems and highways as efficiently as we 
can. My job,” he went on to say, “has nothing to do with 
over-all city planning.” Of course he is wrong, because what 
he does is drastically shaping the future of the city. But in a 
sense, he is right too, because there is no policy, no goal for 
the city behind his work, which is not his fault. 

How are we to get transportation planning policies which 
control the volume of vehicles to the extent that they are not 
able to destroy and disintegrate the downtowns? How do we 
get policies which emphasize and support superior, comfortable 
and speedy rail transit or express bus service into the heart 
of the city, and promote the utmost convenience for bus use 
within the city’s heart? We will get them only by recognizing, 
and recognizing in time, that our present course of destructive 
expediencies for traffic is total folly and, ultimately, total 
futility. Citizens can make their determined stands here and 
there, as we have at Washington Square. Forward looking 
merchants can reassert the pedestrian attractiveness of down- 
town, as they are planning to do in Rochester. But people 
who are concerned with mass transportation, as you gentlemen 
are, have a responsibility too, to speak up and to work for 
saner policies. You have a legitimate vested interest in the 
city streets and city activities, just as automobile manufac- 
turers have a vested interest in highways. I wonder that you 
are so quiet about it, and about what is happening to the 
base for your business. 

Last week I was discussing this question with a Philadelphia 
newspaper reporter who specializes in traffic and transporta- 
tions news. “Oh, the public transportation people,” he said, 
“they've given up. They seem to figure they're in a dying 
industry, and they'll get what they can while it still lasts. 
After them, the deluge.” 

I hope his estimate was inaccurate. For if you are defeatist 
about the future of your industry, if you do not have the drive 
to make it the huge and ever-growing service it should be in 
a country increasingly urban, then all of us may well be 
defeatist about the future of our cities’ hearts, and about the 
civilized values the true city represents. 
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